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RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS AFTER INDEPENDENCE’ 


OSCAR AND MARY F. HANDLIN 


TUDENTS of the American Revolution soon become 

aware that a division of opinion existed among those who 
sustained the patriot cause. Thirty-five years ago, Carl Becker 
discovered, in an acute analysis of New York politics before 
independence, that the brightly colored picture of conflict 
between colony and empire concealed the subtler shadowings 
of a significant cleavage among the Americans themselves. 
The fight against England was involved with and related to 
an internal struggle for power.” 

Since 1909, careful research has explored the nature of the 
domestic divisions and their connection with the causes of 
the revolt against the mother country. These studies found 
that in New England, by and large, two groups contested the 
control of the struggle with Britain. The merchants and their 
allies in the dominant economic group in the colonies, har- 


1 THis note was written in the course of a study of the role of government 
in American economy, under the auspices of the Committee on Research in 
Economic History of the Social Science Research Council. 

2 Cf. Carl L. Becker, History of Political Parties in the Province of New 
York, 1760-1776 (Madison, 1909). 
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ried by the new direction of British colonial policy, turned 
for assistance against England to elements lower in the social 
scale, to “their natural enemies in society.’’* Men of sub- 
stance and property, concerned primarily with the adjust- 
ment of their own grievances, they calculated on limiting the 
nature of the conflict and moderating its pace, and were ever 
apprehensive lest, in the excitement of the contest, the ma- 
chinery of state slip into the hands of those whose aid they 
courted. More cautious and more moderate as the crisis ap- 
proached, more aware of the benefits of remaining within the 
empire, the group contained a substantial number who 
would not tolerate the course of events that precipitated the 
break, and so became Tories. But though thus split at the cru- 
cial moment into moderates and loyalists, the merchants and 
their satellites had, during the preceding fifteen years, on the 
question of relation to the mother country, acted as a coherent 
conservative party. 

Against them were arrayed elements which saw in the 
Revolution a strategic opportunity for wresting political 
power and privilege out of the hands of the groups which had 
dominated colonial government since the beginning of the 
century. The urban artisans and laborers, the small farmers, 
the frontier settlers, under-represented and underprivileged, 
aggrieved against England on their own score, used col- 
laboration with the conservatives as a lever with which to 
earn power in the state. With only a slight stake in the old 
order, these had little patience with moderation and, in ad- 
dition, found their main chance in the dilemma of the mer- 
chants. Anxious to precipitate the issue, extremists in their 
demands, they were the radicals.‘ 

The validity of this interpretation of the period before the 
Revolution is not so open to question as is the thesis that 


3 A. M. Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 
1763-1776 (New York, 1918), 307. 

4 The general position is summarized in Curtis P. Nettels, Roots of 
American Civilization (New York, 1938), 621 ff. 
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this same party division persisted beyond 1776. Mr. Becker 
himself set the theme for such question in the epilogue of 
his study: 


the differentiation of loyalist and revolutionist had not yet been 
completed before the beginning of new party alignments are [sic] 
to be observed. . . . These new alignments were merely the revival, 
in a slightly different form, of the fundamental party divisions 
which had existed from the time of the stamp act. The fear of 
British oppression was transformed into the fear of oppression 
by the national government, while the demand of the unfran- 
chised classes for recognition ... was to find its ultimate answer 
only in the achievements of Jefferson and Jackson.5 


This concept, pushed further, implicitly and explicitly, by 
successive writers, has entered into much of the newer his- 
torical thinking on the early national period, and has recently 
been restated by Merrill Jensen, who found the same division 
into radicals and conservatives after as before 1776: 


The basic social forces in colonial life were not eliminated by 
the Declaration of Independence. There was no break in the 
underlying conflict between party and party representing funda- 
mental divisions in American society.® 


The thesis that revolutionary parties continued into the 
post-revolutionary era supplies a comfortable link with their 
putative descendants of the end of the century. But whatever 
the nature of the connection of Federalists and Democratic 
Republicans with conservatives and radicals, the two decades 
after 1775 present problems which cannot be solved in terms 
of this simple explanation. A reexamination of this thesis 
even from the material in commonly available sources and 
standard accounts reveals serious deficiencies. As applied to 


5 Becker, 274 ff. 

6 Merrill Jensen, The Articles of Confederation: An Interpretation of the 
Social-Constitutional History of the American Revolution, 1774-1781 (Madi- 
son, 1940), 7. 
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Massachusetts, at least, it is misleading and inaccurate, and 
fails to explain the most significant developments in the 
twenty years between the outbreak of war and the emergence 
of the parties of Jefferson and Hamilton. It cannot account 
reasonably for the activities of the leading personalities in 
the State between 1775 and 1795; it does not square with the 
political reactions of the State’s economic groups; it leaves no 
place for the changes in class structure and composition; and 
it cannot explain the impact of new issues. 

How can the significant statesmen of the period be fitted 
into a consistent two-party system that reaches back before 
1774?" By 1790, Hancock and Bowdoin had emerged as lead- 
ers of two opposing groups; by 1797 Gerry and Samuel Adams 
had become Republicans of sorts while John Adams was a 
Federalist of sorts. Yet on the revolutionary issues, on the 
questions arising out of relations with England, they had 
taken identical, radical, positions. And what was true of the 
brightest luminaries was likewise true of the lesser, younger 
lights; Pickering and Sullivan, Strong and Austin divided 
later, but on revolutionary questions they had been united. 

Nor was this a surface unity only, concealing fundamental 
differences under the pressure of an emergency which de- 
manded cooperation. For even the crisis did not create con- 
cord everywhere. Although all the persons here mentioned 
were radicals, there were conservatives before independence, 
and the course of the struggle heightened rather than abated 
differences. In the Continental Congresses until 1776, for 
instance, there was a division over the extent of legitimate 
British authority and over the measures proper to meet the 
coercive acts. But here all the Massachusetts delegates acted 
together. In Philadelphia all New Englanders seemed to shine 
as democrats; John Adams was a radical fully as “arch” as 


7 In this and succeeding paragraphs, reference is made, in the absence 
of other citations, to biographical accounts in the Dictionary of American 
Biography and Alden Bradford, Biographical Notices... (Boston, 1842). 
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Sam when compared with Galloway, Dickinson, or even Jay.® 

But if all those prominent after 1775 were radicals, were 
there no conservatives in Massachusetts before that date? 
The question answers itself. The closest Bay approximations 
to Jay and Dickinson were Hutchinson, Bernard, and Oliver, 
the respectable established merchants of the provincial me- 
tropolis. There were some merchants, particularly those like 
Hancock and Bowdoin from newly risen families, who were 
radical for individual reasons. There were others like John 
Andrews who chose independence when the issue was clearly 
drawn.’ But the most prominent and the most important 
cherished the advantages which came from their position in 
the British trading system, and preferred unity with the 
mother country." 

In Massachusetts, sooner than elsewhere, the conservatives 
perceived the true character of the struggle. They had of 
course organized to resist the trade laws after 1763.'* But they 
did not, as did their kind in New York and Pennsylvania, 
pursue the chimerical hope of tempering or controlling the 
radicals. There were no moderates in Massachusetts, no 
Friends of Liberty and Trade to counterbalance the Sons of 
Liberty. The conservatives knew the potential power of those 
beneath them in the social scale, feared it, and would have no 
truck with it. By 1766 the most prominent were already dis- 
trustful. Three years later, Governor Bernard noted that he 
has “the generality of respectable Men on his Side,” while in 
New York “they are more generally against Government.” 


8 Cf. Schlesinger, 244, 410 ff., and 433; Nettels, 646; Becker, 253; and 
Jensen, 118 and 127. 

® For Hancock, cf. Schlesinger, 103 ff.; and John Adams, Works... (Bos- 
ton, 1850), 1, 215-216. 

10 For Andrews, cf. the long footnote in Schlesinger, 434; also 281: ff. 

11 Cf. in general, C. M. Andrews, “Boston Merchants and the Non-Impor- 
tation Movement,” Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Transactions, 1916-17 (Boston, 1918), XIX, 159 ff. 

12 Schlesinger, 6o ff. 

18 Edward Channing and A. C. Coolidge, Barrington-Bernard Correspon- 
dence ... (Cambridge, 1912), 142; Schlesinger, 92. The evolution of policy in 
New York is carefully traced by Becker, 86 ff., 112 ff., 195, and 264. 
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After 1770, as prosperity returned, many more refused any 
longer to participate in the protest movement. Their minds 
were made up earlier than those of the New York conserva- 
tives who eventually became Tories but still participated in 
the Third Provincial Congress in 1776. Long before, the loy- 
alist character of Massachusetts conservatives was clear; their 
conversion “occurred earlier than in the other provinces.” 

When the break came, the most prominent emigrated. 
The Hutchinsons, Vassalls, and Brattles went, and with them 
more than two hundred others in 1775 alone."* Some were 
induced to stay by diverse personal considerations. But in 
either case, they played no part in the politics of the new 
state. Among those who remained, the very loyalty to the 
mother country, the conviction of her ultimate success, would 
have kept them out of politics at least until the peace, even 
had they been able to efface the taint of their toryism. The 
original division beween radicals and conservatives in Massa- 
chusetts could therefore not have persisted beyond 1775.'° 
By then the only participants in the struggle for indepen- 
dence were the radicals. The other side disappeared complete- 
ly, either physically or by a withdrawal from politics. All the 
subsequent divisions and alignments originated from within 
the once united radical party. 

Those who maintain that the same divisions were always 
present and persisted unchanged rest their case upon the con- 
tention that the break with England was not, after all, the 
true test of radicalism and conservatism, that opposing ideas 
of the nature of the state and divergent social attitudes de- 
termined fundamental party groupings which emerged into 

14 Cf. Andrews, xix, 243; Schlesinger, 240-257, 260, and 604; Becker, 207 
and 274; and Virginia D. Harrington, New York Merchant on the Eve of the 
Revolution (New York, 1935), 348-349. 

15 Cf. Schlesinger, 604; and Lorenzo Sabine, Biographical Sketches of the 
Loyalists of the American Revolution ... (Boston, 1864), 1, 25. There are more 
complete lists in James H. Stark, Loyalists of Massachusetts ... (Boston, 1910); 
and in Justin Winsor’s Memorial History of Boston (Boston, 1881), 11, 175 ff. 


16 Cf. A. E. Morse, Federalist Party in Massachusetts to the Year 1800 
(Princeton, 1909), 11. 
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the open, once the obscuring issue of independence was 
cleared away."' If actions are an index to men’s ideas—and in 
this period they supply almost the only available index—such 
a dichotomy cannot be established for the leading figures. 
The state constitution of 1780 and Shays’s Rebellion, issues 
laden with social import, failed to split the prominent men 
in the State; the two Adamses, Hancock and Bowdoin, Gerry 
and Strong shared the same attitudes. Even the antago- 
nisms raised by the Federal Constitution failed to produce 
a lasting and open break among these men. The objections 
to the document, as summarized by Mrs. Warren, were lim- 
ited and largely met by the proposed amendments. In any 
case, immediately after ratification, Strong and Gerry, the 
delegates who had refused to sign at Philadelphia, were both 
cooperating with groups which had fought bitterly for adop- 
tion. It is quite revealing in this respect to find the Ames 
brothers, who later divided so sharply, both welcoming the 
new instrument of central government.'® 

The rare occasions on which social ideas were formally 
expressed fail to furnish a firm basis for party divisions. When 
John Adams did outline a system of government in 1776, he 
was, at the same time, condemned for being too popular and 
too aristocratic.'"* A period which could take him for the 
author of Common Sense could hardly have been aware of 


17 For example, Jensen, 10 and 57. 

18 It is ummecessary here to review the controversy between Beard and 
Libby. Even the former would acknowledge that, in 1790, “the Federalist- 
Republican schism” was not yet “clearly developed.” Gerry was not a Republi- 
can until after 1796 (cf. Charles A. Beard, Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy [New York, 1915], 10 ff., 43, 62, and 73). For the state of parties in 
1790, cf. the illuminating letter by Gerry to Bowdoin, June 25, 1790, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society Collections, Seventh Series (Boston, 1907), vi, 196. 
Cf. also Charles Warren, “Elbridge Gerry, James Warren, Mercy Warren and 
... the Federal Constitution in Massachusetts,” Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings (Boston, 1932), Lxtv, 162; and Charles Warren, Jacobin and Junto 
..- (Cambridge, 1931), 44. On the state constitution, cf. H. A. Cushing, His- 
tory of the Transition from Provincial to Commonwealth Government in 
Massachusetts (New York, 189@>. 

19 Cf. Patrick Henry to Adams, May 20, 1776, in Adams, Works, tv, 201 ff.; 
also Iv, 193 ff. 
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deep party differences, based on ideas of the state.” Nor does 
the historian’s perspective simplify the task of pigeonholing 
Adams on the basis of such divisions; any attempt to do so 
must produce contradictions. In a recent work, for instance, 
the Braintree lawyer appears at least six times as a conserva- 
tive, eight times as a radical, and on one page, actually as a 
radical in the text and as a conservative in its footnote. 
At the root of this confusion is the inescapable fact that speci- 
fic instances of party division must either be drawn from 
questions arising out of the imperial problem,” or be created 
by anticipating party affiliations which arose twenty years 
later, identifying those who became Federalists as conserva- 
tives and those who became Democrats as radicals.** 

But even if one disregards the affiliations of individual 
men as aberrations, and focuses attention upon broader social 
groupings, the thesis of continuous party development still 
does not conform to the actual alignment of the social classes 
in the Commonwealth. 

The notion that the radical and conservative parties per- 
sisted beyond independence rests upon the assumption that 
Massachusetts society throughout this period remained di- 
vided into two coherent and consistent parts, the merchants 
on one side, the artisans and farmers on another. This as- 
sumption is untrue. The misconception that “the masses in 
the towns and on the frontier” voiced the same economic and 
political demands has fathered numerous errors.** That they 
had worked together for independence was no omen of future 
collaboration. On such vital questions as price-fixing, com- 
modity control, and representation in the General Court, 


20 Cf. Adams, 1, 507 ff. 

21 Jensen, 13, 57, 90, 144, 167, and 173; 44, 46, 52, 62, 65, 83, 95, and 118; 85. 

22 Cf. Jensen, 41, 55, 59, 88, 89, and 115. 

28 That is clearly the case, for instance, when it is said of John Adams in 
1775 “that while he was a conservative, he was never really a Federalist” 
(Jensen, 85). 

24 Jensen, 10; Nettels, 660. 
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urban areas—artisans and laborers included—were bitterly 
hostile to the country sections.” 

Far from acting automatically with the farmers, the artisans 
and other elements frequently supported the merchants 
against the agriculturalists. Thus the commercial towns re- 
jected the Constitution of 1778 and accepted that of 1780 
almost unanimously. Revere and the mechanics meeting at 
the Green Dragon applied the pressure that helped swing 
the ratifying convention of 1788 in favor of the Federal Con- 
stitution. And Bowdoin was congratulated on his election in 
1786 by a committee of manufacturers and tradespeople as 
well as by a committee of merchants.”* In the very nature of 
the case, the merchants were not numerous enough to con- 
trol the State or even the towns in which they lived without 
the support of substantial numbers drawn from the “masses.” 

It is not proper to speak even of the farmers as a single 
coherent unit. Various factors—nearness to market, character 
of husbandry, and length of settlement,—often more impor- 
tant in this period than the common roots in the soil, created 
serious divisions and struggles for control even within purely 
agricultural towns. Unsettled conditions of government some- 
times permitted “Poor People, that had no whare Else to go” 
and had pitched “upon the ungranted Lands,” to oust from 
the town meeting not the remote land speculator or money 
investor, but the settled inhabitants who also tilled the soil.?* 
Furthermore, the farming regions in the state rarely acted 
together; against the unanimity of the commercial towns on 
the two state constitutions, for instance, the agricultural com- 
munities offered only diversity. The vote on the ratification 
of the Federal Constitution also reveals a striking division 


25 On the question of representation, for instance, Plymouth pointed out 
that the Constitution of 1778 would “opperate to the disadvantage of the 
Towns bordering on the Sea Coast whenever any Commercial Question may 
be agitated” (Massachusetts Archives, CLvI, 426). 

26 Cf. Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Seventh Series, vi, 
(Boston, 1907), 50-53; and Winsor, 1, 196. 

27 Cf. Hancock petitions, Massachusetts Archives, CLXxx!I, 102 and 206. 
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among the rural towns. Those close to urban areas tended to 
favor it but Worcester County opposed it, while Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Bristol, Essex, and the Maine counties show no 
meaningful pattern at all.** 

Social mobility complicated the realignment of the various 
groups in the revolutionary years and made difficult the per- 
ception of interests or the delineation of policy. Emigration 
created great gaps in the trading communities. While the 
statistical evidence is fragmentary, other indications, no less 
valuable, point to a substantial displacement.” Of the nine- 
teen persons mentioned by Andrews as prominent in the 
Merchants’ Club in Boston between 1764 and 1770, for in- 
stance, only two remained through the Revolution; one had 
left in 1768, two had died before 1775, one was insane, and 
fully thirteen had become Tories.* Even the merchants who 
stayed found their position shaken by changes in the total 
economic setting. Depreciation presented serious problems to 
all creditors. The closing of the port of Boston transformed 
all the conditions of trade, and the old order never returned, 
for independence ended the State's role in the British trading 
system. Such men as Bowdoin and Jonathan Jackson lost 
heavily until the end of hostilities. The position of the old 
established merchants was difficult to maintain without resort- 
ing to new and unestablished methods.** 

28 Cf. the map plotted from the votes as given in Debates and Proceeedings 
in the Convention of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Held in the Year 
1788, and Which Finally Ratified the Constitution of the United States... 
(Boston, 1856). For other interpretations, cf. R. A. East, “Massachusetts Con- 
servatives in the Critical Period,” in Era of the American Revolution, edited 
by R. B. Morris (New York, 1939), 365; O. G. Libby, Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Vote of the Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution, 1787-8 
(Madison, 1894), 12 ff.; S. B. Harding, The Contest over the Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in the State of Massachusetts (New York, 1896), 99- 
100. The broad shadings in Libby's general map tend to minimize the diversi- 
ties. 

29 The figure in R. A. East’s Business Enterprise in the American Revolu- 
tionary Era (New York, 1938), note 24, pages 219-220, is far too low. Almost 
four times as many left in 1775 before the act of banishment there cited. 
Cf. also note 15, supra. 


30 Cf. Andrews, xIx, 164. 
31 Cf. Winsor, tv, 154 ff. 
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Into the vacuum created by emigration and by the lack 
of adaptability of the old merchants, there rushed a host of 
newcomers. Some were traders from the outlying towns. 
Others rose from petty retailing, or even from off the farms. 
Still others were enterprising young men who saw and seized 
opportunities. Privateering shipowners and aggressive new- 
comers with contacts in the government that assured profits 
from speculation, contracting, and the purchase of loyalist 
property, all thrived in a fluid economy which often bewil- 
dered the traditional merchant.** 

It is not surprising, then, to find the new men ever more 
important in all the activities of the Commonwealth. Again, 
statistical evidence is indecisive. If rough quantitative mea- 
surements can serve further to substantiate conclusions from 
social and political data, one can point to the high percentage 
of newcomers among the purchasers of loyalist estates.** But 
more important, all the social and political evidence points 
in the same direction. Revolutionary conditions produced the 
new merchant, so different in experience, origins, and inter- 
ests that in 1785 the Senate, stronghold of property and 
wealth, actually refused to permit the return of the banished 
Tories because of “the clamours of a few who have plundered 
their Effects,” although the more popular House had agreed.* 
North Shore traders like Cabot, whom straitened family fi- 
nances had driven from a Harvard hall to a ship’s cabin; 
former mechanics and the sons of mechanics like Gorham 
and Christopher Gore; former ship captains like Mungo 


32 Cf. East, Business Enterprise, Chapter II. 

33 Using as a test election or appointment by the town meeting to any 
town office or committee between 1758 and 1774 (cf. Boston Town Records, 
1758-1777, Record Commissioners Reports [Boston, 1886, 1887], xvi and xvii), 
a comparison, on the same basis, of ninety-one Suffolk County absentees for 
whom agents were appointed with those who acquired their estates reveals 
that 48 per cent of the absentees had held office as compared with only 27 
per cent among the purchasers. (The absentee lists are given in Massachusetts 
Historical Society Proceedings, Second Series, x [Boston, 1896], 162 ff.) 

34 Cf. J. F. Jameson, editor, “Letters of Stephen Higginson, 1783-1804,” 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1896 (Washington, 


1897), 1, 727. 
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Mackay in Boston; the tanner Timothy Dexter in Newbury- 
port; William Gray, son of a shoemaker in Salem; and, in 
the west, poor newcomers like Theodore Sedgwick and John 
Chandler Williams were the characteristic figures of the new 
era. 

In these circumstances, to assume a continuous develop- 
ment of a merchant class is to argue that membership in an 
economic group automatically and immediately shapes politi- 
cal and social points of view. Certainly, in this transitory 
period when all the problems of government were new, such 
oversimplification falsifies a complex and involved process. 
Even excluding such prominent individual deviators as Han- 
cock and Gerry, the merchants needed time to acquire and 
consolidate control, and even to become conscious of their 
own identity and interests in the unclear, rapidly chang- 
ing, and confused condition of the state’s economy. The 
young, the strangers, the newly risen needed time to dis- 
cover that they were a class, to sever old ties and establish new 
ones, to ascertain their interests and discover how to protect 
them. 

The confusion and complexity of the reactions of new 
social groupings to new problems was evident on many levels 
of state policy. Nowhere did colonial experience furnish a 
simple precedent. Rarely was status in 1775 a determining 
influence, for the status of every group changed continually 
under the pressure of new conditions and of the very acts of 
government. In the economic sphere, the decades of paper 
money controversy offered no guide to the mazes into which 
revolutionary finance plunged the state. Those who had re- 
peatedly sought the cure-all of an adequate circulating medi- 
um found the presses, once started, uncontrollable. While 


35 Cf. East, Business Enterprise, 65; Stephen W. Williams, Genealogy and 
History of the Family of Williams (Greenfield, 1847), 43; M. C. Crawford, 
Famous Families of Massachusetts (Boston, 1930), 1, 160-161; Winsor, 1, 191; 
and Volume of Records Relating to the Early History of Boston, containing 
Miscellaneous Papers, Record Commissioners’ Report, xx1x (Boston, 1900), 272 
and 289. 
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everyone scampered for safety, the flood of paper converted 
many hard-money men into proponents of official inflation 
and many soft-money men into defenders of the sanctity of 
contract. In the realm of state government, when the Province 
Charter of 1691 proved ineffective, some who had defended 
it in 1775 found attractions in the idea of a new state consti- 
tution which they had once fought, while some of those who 
had earliest demanded a constitution became the bitterest 
foes of that adopted. Finally, many who had at first opposed 
centralizing tendencies most vigorously were persuaded by 
the exigencies of a defenseless commerce after independence 
that a greater measure of authority had to be vested in the 
national government. 

The groupings which emerged from these issues were not 
simple. Most important, the groupings on any one issue were 
not coterminous with those on another. Certainly there were 
not two clear-cut camps. Where, then, were the extensions of 
the old radical and conservative parties? 

Later, there came a time when the parties of Jefferson and 
Hamilton attempted to establish a pre-revolutionary ancestry. 
But it certainly was not theirs legitimately. The new forces 
which arose in the two decades after Lexington were the 
products of the problems of those years. The key to their 
understanding must be sought in the economic and social 
conditions in which they evolved. The mossy conception of 
two-party continuity, smooth-seeming and attractive at first 
sight, has preempted the most fertile areas of our thinking 
and prevented the growth of more fruitful interpretations. 








PHINEAS PARKHURST QUIMBY: 
SCIENTIST OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
STEWART W. HOLMES 


} nme pine the nineteenth century a body of ideas we call 
“transcendental” was current in many men’s minds. 
In America in particular, there was a group of New Eng- 
landers who called themselves ““Transcendentalists’” and who 
are now regarded by many critics as the flower of the flower- 
ing-time of nineteenth-century America. Emerson, Thoreau, 
Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Melville—these and many more 
evolved or espoused a metaphysic which is still inspiring. 
Emerson's statements of the superior validity of the “spirit” 
side of life and the power the individual may possess by utiliz- 
ing it still stir hearts which are not yet wholly fettered by 
science-engendered materialism. 

The term “science-engendered materialism” is preferabie 
to that of “scientific materialism” because a thorough under- 
standing of modern science certainly does not necessarily 


make one mechanistically or grossly materialistic in his evalu-, 


ation of the life-process. The investigations of workers in 
abnormal psychology, psychiatry, colloidal chemistry, and 
psychobiology reveal progressively the important role of the 
“psychic”? in organismal behavior. In a sense, the pendulum 
is swinging back from the turn-of-the-century concept of mo- 
lar materialism to something resembling transcendentalism— 
but with this difference, that the technique and logic is that 
characteristically of the laboratory and of induction rather 
than that of the Wordsworthian “old gray stone” school and 
deduction: in other words, the modes of science rather than 


of traditional philosophy. 


i Whether one says “psychic” or “spiritual” or “intangible” or “innately 
reflexive” makes little practical difference as long as the test of predictability 
may be applied successfully. 
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Curiously enough, however, there lived in the “provinces” 
of New England, contemporary with Emerson, a man who in 
some measure anticipated our modern neuro-psychiatrists 
and in himself made a fusion of their therapeutic practice and 
the theories of Transcendentalism. This man, whose name is 
almost forgotten today, was Phineas Parkhurst Quimby, called 
“Dr. Quimby” because of the thousands of cures he effected 
on his New England neighbors.? Dr. Quimby may be called 
the scientist of Transcendentalism, because he demonstrated 
visibly, on human organisms, the operational validity of 
Emerson’s hypotheses. 

By this term “validity” I do not mean “truth,” for all many 
of us ask of a theory today is that it be useful in enabling us 
to predict events. Whether or not Quimby’s and Emerson’s— 
or Freud’s, Coué’s, and Einstein’s—hypotheses are “true” is 
a question no one can settle. It might even be difficult to 
show from his life that Emerson’s ideas have the validity of 
demonstrable usefulness, for nothing in his life indicated in 
a “controlled” way whether any one of his theories actually 
“worked” or not. He stated his ideas dogmatically, made a 
living by stating them, and was thus enabled to enjoy a dig- 
nified, independent life in Concord. Indeed, when the Brook 
Farm experiment was struggling along, Emerson held aloof 
from the attempt to body forth his ideas there. He and 
Thoreau turned their backs on all social and political coopera- 
tion. 

While Emerson arrived at his theories deductively and 
never submitted them to anything approaching laboratory 
proof, Quimby forged his theories—and thence his meta- 
physic—from years of patient experiment with individual 
persons; something lawful and orderly occurred when he 
applied his technique. His careful checking of himself as 


2 Although Quimby’s name was writ in water, owing to his modesty and 
his time-consuming devotion to his patients, elements of his therapeutic 
technique survive in the New Thought and Christian Science movements, 
which stem from him and preserve his ideas in a somewhat bastardized form. 
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observer (which few scientists before Einstein thought of 
doing) and his untutored and unprejudiced approach enabled 
him to anticipate modern colloidal and physical researches 
and some of the theories and practices of our present-day 


neuro-semantic, neuro-linguistic therapy. That he evolved a . 


transcendental metaphysic is somewhat to be expected, living 
where and when he did. That we can find in his journals the 
ideas of both the Concord sage and modern psychiatrists and 
physicists is an interesting event in the histories of philosophy 
and science. Quimby, the Yankee clockmaker, affords a liaison 
between Mesmer, Coué, Meyer, Eddington, and Korzybski 
and Emerson, Alcott, Kant, and Carlyle. 


I 


Born in Lebanon, New Hampshire, in 1802, Quimby grew 
up in Maine and spent the rest of his life there. He received 
scarcely any education, but acquired more learning for him- 
self than most men ever master. Luckily, he escaped being 
indoctrinated with the average college graduate’s passive atti- 
tude toward facts; instead, his trade as clockmaker brought 
him face to face with problems of relation and structure 
which apparently had a beneficial effect on his naturally in- 
quiring mind. He did original work in his craft and took out 
several patents on his inventions. 

Then came news of Mesmer’s experiments. Some affinity 
no doubt existed in Quimby’s mind for such matters, for he 
began trying to “magnetize,” that is, hypnotize, his friends. 
With some he succeeded, with many he failed. One day, he 
met a young man named Lucius Burkmar, who was peculiarly 
suggestible and clairvoyant. In a short time the two men were 
giving public exhibitions of the ability of Lucius, when un- 
der hypnosis, to see things at a distance, to read people’s 
minds, to diagnose ailments—to “discern the internal struc- 
ture of an animal body, and if there be anything morbid or 
defective therein, detect and explain it,” as a contemporary 
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writer puts it.* All this time Quimby was analyzing not only 
the phenomena he was producing, but also his own ideas 
and reactions to them.* He found that the theories he had 
borrowed from Mesmer and other experimenters concerning 
the passage of fluids, the influence of thunderstorms, the 
presence of silk, and so on, could actually be proved by opera- 
tion. But these influences he discovered to be effective only 
because he thought they would be. He discovered that by 
discarding his belief in the negative influence of thunder- 
storms he could produce the same results with or without a 
thunderstorm. In other words, after rigorous testing of his 
methods, he found that the phenomena had a predominantly 
psychic origin and could be produced regardless of the pres- 
ence or absence of many physical factors he had supposed 
were necessary. 

Then occurred an incident which revolutionized Quimby’s 
thought. For years he had been told by doctors that his kid- 
neys were in a seriously diseased condition. Fearing the worst, 
he had never permitted Lucius to diagnose his physical con- 
dition. One day, however, when Lucius was under hypnosis, 
he told Quimby that he could see his kidneys, that “one was 
half consumed, and a piece three inches long had separated 
from it, and was only connected by a slender thread.” Quimby 
asked him if there was any remedy and “he replied, ‘Yes, I 
can put the piece on so it will grow and you will get well.’” 
He put his hands on Quimby’s side and said that he had united 
the fragments and they would grow together. “The next day 
he said they had grown together, and from that day I have 
never experienced the least pain from them.” 5 

Immediately Quimby’s alert mind went to work to dis- 


8 The Quimby Manuscripts, Horatio W. Dresser, editor (New York, 1921; 
hereinafter, “Quimby MSS.”), 38. 

4 This approach by examining the instruments of perception—the senses, 
prejudices, presuppositions of the operator—as well as the events perceived, 
has been systematized only in the last few years, notably by Einstein and 
Korzybski. 

5 Quimby MSS., 34. 
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cover the principle back of this seeming miracle. He reasoned 
that Lucius had seen both states, the sick and the whole; that 
his feelings accorded with what Lucius saw each time; that 
Lucius had seen actual effects; but that Lucius’ remedy was 
obviously absurd. Therefore, he concluded that since the 
remedy was “mental,” that is, dealt primarily with the func- 
tioning of the nervous system, it succeeded because the 
disease was “mental” (neural) in origin. Further experiments 
on himself and others convinced him of this hypothesis; and 
thus his theory of the cause and cure of disease began to evolve 
in his mind. 

Then he made a second discovery—namely, that he himself 
was becoming clairvoyant and could in his normal state 
analyze and heal “physical” pathological conditions as well 
as Lucius could in a deeply hypnotic state. He decided to 
dispense with Lucius and trust to his own powers of “extra- 
sensory perception.” Also, since his helper’s cures depended 
on the confidence of the doctor and the patient in the remedy, 
and were not based on any objective rationale—any cause- 
effect relation between drugs and tissues,—they were some- 
times successful and sometimes not. Quimby thus saw the 
opportunity to develop a science of psycho-therapy. Also, he 
foresaw the possibility of training others and of putting into 
his patients’ hands the instrument of their own salvation. 

There followed four years of steady experimentation, of 
noting events, checking hypotheses, cultivating his sense of 
clairvoyance, and preparing a unified account of the working 
of a generalized principle of healing. Gradually he improved 
his practice until he was healing people with such a high 
degree of success as to attract widespread attention. Appar- 
ently his method was as follows: sitting down quietly beside 
the patient, without exchanging a word with him, he divined 
clairvoyantly what was wrong and what had been the origin 
of the disease. His findings he then revealed to the sufferer, 
pointing out how the belief in the disease had originated, 
perhaps in some fright, perhaps in a remark made by someone 
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whose opinion was valued, and then how the abnormality 
operated,—or was manifested. He explained that the reality 
of the symptoms was conditional on the patient's belief in 
them. Then he formed a mental image of the patient in “nor- 
mal,”’ healthy condition and concentrated on this so strongly 
that the patient’s mind, prepared by his explanation of the 
principles involved, accepted the image. Finally, with vary- 
ing degrees of speed and permanence, the sick person’s organ- 
ism manifested this healthy belief. In other words, he was 
restored to health. The “shadowy body”—the “etheric body’’ 
of the occultists?—which Quimby maintained that he could 
see clairvoyantly was now bright and normal, where before 
it had been knotted and malformed at the affected parts. 

That his method “worked” is testified by the great number 
of letters and newspaper articles published in Dresser’s edi- 
tion of the Quimby MSS. Men, women, and children were 
healed of an astonishing variety of complaints. A newspaper 
notice which appeared first in the Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
Free Press and then was copied by other papers in Maine and 
New Hampshire is typical: 


LEBANON, DECEMBER 3, 1860 

Just at the present time there is a good deal said about Dr. Quim- 
by, of Portland, and it may not be considered amiss to mention 
the case of a young lady of this town who has been greatly bene- 
fited by him. For nearly three years she has been an invalid—a 
great part of the time confined to her bed, and never left her 
room unless carried out by her friends. A few weeks since she 
heard of Dr. Quimby, and resolved to visit him. She did so, and 
after remaining under his care four days she returned home free 
from all pain and disease, and is now rapidly regaining health 
and strength. 

The reputation of Dr. Quimby as a man who cures diseases 
has extended without the narrow limits of his own state, and the 
sick from various parts have learned to avail themselves of his 
services. The increasing respect and confidence of the public in 
his success suggests the day of miracles.... Dr. Quimby effects 
his cures without the aid of medicine or outward applications, 
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and his practice embraces cases like the above, where all ordi- 
nary treatment has failed to relieve. These facts at first place him 
in the rank of the mysteries of a superstitious world, but there 
are few of his patients after a second interview who do not think 
the mystery is in them and not in him....It is here that Dr. 
Quimby stands, his explanation and his cures go hand in hand. 
While his senses [intuition] are penetrating the dark mystery of 
the sick, he is in complete possession of his consciousness as a 
man. Not fearing to investigate the operation of the mind, he 
penetrated the region [where] nothing but magicians, sorcerers, 
witchcraft and spiritualists have ventured, and going far beyond 
them in his experiments, he arrived at the knowledge of the 
principle regulating happiness. 

Therefore his curing disease is perfectly intelligent and is in 
itself a new philosophy of life. The foundation of his theory... 
is that disease is not self-existent, nor created by God, but that 
it is purely the invention of man. Yet it is so firmly established in 
our belief, and substantiated by so much wisdom that its existence 
as an independent entity is never questioned. In his treatment 
he makes a complete separation between the sufferer and the 
sickness; for the latter he has no respect, and while he is battling 
or destroying the faith or belief of which it is made, he respects 
the intelligence of the patient, which he leaves free and un- 
chained.*® 


II 


The mention of God points to the fact that Quimby had, 
by 1860, elaborated his healing principle with a metaphysical 
system. All scientific theories are based on some metaphysic, 
though some scientists, not being aware of their “undefined 
terms,” would deny that of themselves. Quimby’s metaphysic 
was a transcendental one. He believed that God created man 
and nature; that man is quintessentially divine and perfectly 
healthy, as an idea in the Creative Mind—as healthy, say, as 
any tree in a good environment; that man’s mind is creative, 
and, if it harbors unhealthy thoughts, will create an ugly, 


6 Quimby MSS, 92-93. 
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diseased body. Conversely, of course, to think constructive, 
healthy, loving thoughts, is to think as the Creator thinks 
and is to help make manifest His transcendent kingdom in 
this world. Quimby condemned organized religion because 
he perceived it to be a force that keeps man in bondage to 
his old ways of thinking. “It is God’s will that I am sick; so I 
must be patient.”” But he saw himself performing such works 
of healing as Jesus is reported doing. Therefore he elevated 
all men in kind—though not in degree—to the level of Jesus. 

The relation between the ideas which the Transcenden- 
talists held in common and Quimby’s beliefs is revealing. 
The central point of the Transcendentalist metaphysic was 
the idea of the Over-soul, God, who contains in His mind all 
forms of creation, the ‘“‘natural’’ objects in the material world 
being a shadowy counterpart of His ideas. This Over-soul is 
the actual reality, the enduring substance, though invisible in 
its primal state to the eye of the “physical” senses and to the 
scientist’s microscope. The activity of this transcendental 
Being results in phenomena, just as, on a sunny day, ‘the 
waving branches of a tree create changing patterns on the 
lawn beneath. The shadow-patterns are there, but have no 
existence of their own independent of the tree branches. 
And in each person, the “real” man, the spiritual man, the 
soul, is part of this Over-soul and shares Its creative powers. 

Compare the words of Emerson in “The Transcenden- 
talist”’: 


The height, the deity of man is to be self-sustained. . . . Every- 
thing real is self-existent. Everything divine shares the self-exist- 
ence of Deity. All that you call the world is the shadow of that 
substance which you are, the perpetual creation of the powers 
of thought. ... You think me a child of my circumstances: I make 
my circumstance. Let any thought or motive of mine be different 
from that they are, the difference will transform my condition 
and economy.” 


7 The Complete Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1929; 
hereinafter, “Complete Writings”), 102-103. 
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Regarding himself, Quimby wrote: 


The basis of Dr. Quimby’s theory is that there is no intelligence, 
no power or action in matter of itself, that the spiritual world 
to which our eyes are closed by ignorance or unbelief is the real 
world, that in it lie all the causes for every effect visible in the 
natural world, and that if this spiritual life can be revealed to us, 
in other words if we can understand ourselves, we shall then have 
our happiness or misery in our own hands.® 


Since both Quimby and the Transcendentalists believed 
that they could know, by refining their perceptive faculties, 
the “truths” of this Reality, or God, they naturally felt them- 
selves to be above the mass-opinion of their less perceptive 
brethren. Emerson preached self-reliance and individualism, 
defiance of tradition and disregard for external authority. 
So, too, Quimby says: 


I stand alone, a target at which all classes aim their poisonous 
darts, for I make war with every creed, profession, and idea that 
contains false reasoning. Every man’s hand therefore is against 
me, and I am against every man’s opinion. 


And again: 


To be popular in religion, praise the institutions of the sabbath 
and the church....All the religion I acknowledge is God or 
Wisdom. I will not take man’s belief to guide my barque. I would 
rather stand at the helm myself. ...‘To be unpopular, be honest 
in every act; treat others with respect; mind your own affairs 
and permit others to do the same. To be independent is to speak 
the truth on all subjects without fear or vanity; condemn error 


8 This passage is probably the source for Mrs. Eddy’s famous “scientific 
statement of being.” She has omitted the two words “of itself” and so changed 
the idea completely. This led her to deny that a fever, for example, existed; 
Quimby acknowledged the existence of the fever but said that by a change 
of the psychic factor, the physiological factor would change, since it was not 
independent of the psychic factor. Mrs. Eddy denied that the physiological 
factor had any existence. Quimby MSS., 319. 
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whenever it is popular; treat others as you wish to be treated, 
and let your religion be shown in your acts.® 


One of their most unconventional beliefs—and yet one 
which was part and parcel of their similar metaphysics—was 
that of the identity of the moral and physical laws. It is entirely 
logical to assume this identity if one starts from the assump- 
tion stated above, that all things in this world are the crea- 
tions of thinkers. If our thoughts operate under “moral” 
laws, then these laws directly affect phenomena. Hence the 
laws governing phenomena, physical laws, are also the moral 
laws, the laws of the “‘soul.”” Quimby had this in mind when 
he wrote, 


If you see a man in trouble, you are or you are not bound to 
help him. If you have admitted it right to help a man in dis- 
tress then He will put you in mind of your agreement. If you 
neglect your duty, punishment must follow, for that action and 
reaction are equal is a truth which never varies ...on this hangs 
all man’s happiness and misery. ... All men are to themselves just 
what they make themselves....The countless opinions we are 
brought up with, and believe as much as we do in our existence, 
of course affect us, and we have a body according to our belief.’® 


Evil, then—non-survival activity—is the result of opinions, 
of false thoughts. Once let a person rid himself of false opin- 
ions and know what God knows, and he will manifest a nor- 
mal, harmonious organism. “People believe that religion is 
one thing and health another,” he writes. “This is a false 
idea.” '! What we call evil is a negative thing and cannot 
survive the blasting presence of true ideas. This belief in the 
negative nature of “evil” and in the positive nature, the en- 
during reality, of “good,” contributes to the tolerance and 
optimism of the Transcendentalists and of Quimby, alike. 


® Quimby MSS., 249, 260, 232, and 260. 
10 Quimby MSS., 330, 72, and g21. 
11 Quimby MSS., 360. 
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When asked how he overcame the repugnance he must feel 
in the presence of some patients, Quimby replied: 


If you believe this Wisdom is superior to opinions, and that opin- 
ions are nothing but error that man has embraced, then when 
you come in contact with a person diseased, your wisdom will 
throw the mantle of charity over their errors, if it is for the 
restoration of their health. But if the repugnance arises from 
some unknown cause, examine yourself and see if the fault lies 
at your own door. If not... to overcome their evil or error, pour 
on coals from the fire of love or charity in the form of right 
reason till you melt down the image of brass that is set up in 
their minds, and they will leave their errors and embrace the 
truth.!2 


Such humility without weakness, such tolerance, such a calm, 
reasoned—and proved—optimism is worthy of the best mo- 
ments of the Transcendentalists. 

In his attitudes toward Christianity, Quimby is not far 
from those held by Emerson and his followers. They had the 
greatest reverence for Jesus, and yet they believed that the 
spark of divinity in Him is also in us. Quimby spent the latter 
part of his life healing people as Jesus did, thereby apparently 
proving the idea as no Transcendentalist ever did. For a reli- 
gion of sin and death, of dread and penance, they substituted 
one of light and hope, not the unknowable Dictator but the 
joyful source of lawful harmony of which they are a conscious 
part. Quimby says to one of his patients: 


“I will now try to attach your senses to God, not the God of this 
world or Christian’s God; but the God of the living, not of the 
dead. My God is my standard of truth, and as I know God, the 
same is known to me. ...Man’s God is all the time listening to 
his prayers and sett[l]ing all sorts of trouble. My God does not act 
at all, He has finished his work and leaves man to work out his 
happiness according to his own wisdom.” 14 


12 Quimby MSS., 166. 
13 Quimby MSS., 167. 
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Here, then, is an interesting equivalence of ideas between 
a man with no formal schooling and academically cultured 
men; between a man who spent his life working in the small 
towns and cities of northern New England and men who 
lived in or near one of the most intellectually active cities 
in the world; between a man who checked his ideas with 
empirical facts and men who based their ideas mostly on 
books, on reports of other people’s interpretations of facts, 
and on their own deductive intuitions. Indeed, in one sense 
may it not be said that Quimby exemplified beyond most, 
if not all, of his well-known contemporaries Emerson's con- 
ception of the man of genius? 


The man of genius should occupy the whole space between God 
or pure mind and the multitude of uneducated men. He must 
draw from the infinite Reason, on one side; and he must pene- 
trate into the heart and sense of the crowd, on the other. If he 
be defective at either extreme of the scale, his philosophy will 
seem low and utilitarian, or it will appear too vague and indefi- 
nite for the uses of life. 


Quimby’s life work was, in his own terminology, the achiev- 
ing of a continual realization of Wisdom, God's reason, a 
cultivation of clairvoyance and such “spiritual senses’’—this, 
as we have seen, so that he might penetrate literally to the 
heart and sense of the crowd and help them. The Transcen- 
dentalists, on the contrary, often remained in the “intense 
inane,” refusing to engage in the daily employments of men, 
or even in helping them. 
Emerson defended this abstention: 


On the part of these children [Transcendentalists] it is replied 
that life and their faculty seem to them gifts too rich to be squan- 
dered on such trifles as you propose them. ...Few persons have 
any magnificence of nature to inspire enthusiasms, and the phi- 
lanthropies and charities have a certain air of quackery. As to 
the general course of living, and the daily employments of men, 
they cannot see much virtue in these, since they are parts of this 
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vicious circle; and as no great ends are answered by the men, 
there is nothing noble in the arts by which they are maintained. 
Nay, they have made the experiment and found that from the 
liberal professions to the coarsest manual labor, and from the 
courtesies of the academy and the college to the conventions of 
the cotillion room and the morning call, there is a spirit of 
cowardly compromise and seeming which intimates a frightful 
skepticism, a life without love, and an activity without an aim.™ 


The inconsistency between the sentiments in the last two 
statements is obvious—nor could Emerson in this instance 
speak scornfully of a foolish consistency. It suggests the weak- 
ness, as Professor Goddard has pointed out, of the Transcen- 
dentalists as a group: their tendency to neglect proximate for 
primal causes, their attempt to attain the spiritual not by sub- 
duing but by turning their backs on the material, their prone- 
ness to substitute passivity and receptiveness for alert and 
creative force, their ineffectualness and atrophy of will.” 
Quimby, possessing the same metaphysic but putting it into 
action as his model, Jesus, did, worked continually with the 
proximate and the material in helping thousands of people 
to regain their happiness. Proving his effectiveness daily, he 
was continually stimulated to alertness; working in the world 
where man is destinea to live, willy nilly, rather than medi- 
tating apart from it, his reaction to life had survival value. 
Realizing the danger of living predominantly on the verbal 
level, like a philosopher, rather than on predominantly the 
object level, like a scientist, he adjusted his reactions to the 
inevitable condition of human existence—that human beings 
are primarily social beings. 


Ill 


If we examine the hypothesis that Quimby’s notes on his 
experiments are relevant today to the psycho-biologist and 
14 Both quotations are from Complete Writings, 57 and 107. 


15 This passage has been taken almost word for word from The Cambridge 
History of American Literature (New York, 1933), 1, 347. 
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general semanticist, and hence that they form a link between 
nineteenth-century Transcendentalists and the twentieth- 
century searchers after a science of man, we shall find a con- 
nection that has not been stated explicitly elsewhere.'® 
Quimby anticipated some of the discoveries of modern 
psychiatry and general semantics when he reduced to a sys- 
tem having a fair amount of predictability the healing of 
people by semantic means—that is, by influencing their be- 
liefs. In the first place, his analysis of certain pathological 
physical conditions as having a predominantly psychic cause 
has been proved plausible in regard to many conditions by 
innumerable instances in the case-books of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. The technique of discovering these causes is different 
because Guimby apparently developed his power of clairvoy- 
ance beyond what any psychiatrist has achieved since. Second- 
ly, the technique of healing by explaining how each effect has 
resulted from a certain (remote) semantic cause is similar to 
much psychiatric practice today. Thirdly, we know that Jung 
has urged on his patients the value of a faith in God (i.e., 
eternal, lawful life), saying that in every human being past 
middle life, the essential problem is a religious one. Religion 
and health, said Quimby, are not two different things. His 
patients almost always received a “spiritual” regeneration 
when he healed them. The last comparison needed is to the 
New Nancy School. Coué and his co-workers have been heal- 
ing some patients’ illnesses by systematically establishing in 
their minds a progressive conviction of their “true” state of 
health—superficially, at least, just what Quimby did. Indeed, 
it seems plausible to assume that Quimby used those laws of 


16 Implicitly, of course, it does exist; this paper is designed to demon- 
strate just that. Charles Baudouin sensed it and in his book Suggestion and 
Autosuggestion (New York, 1921) he quotes from Emerson’s “The Conduct 
of Life” to illustrate the fact that men had already guessed at the operation 
of the laws which he outlines in his book. “He [man] thinks his fate alien 
because the copula [between person and event] is hidden. But the soul con- 
tains the event that shall befall it; for the event is only the actualization of its 
thoughts, and what we pray to ourselves for is always granted.” 
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auto-suggestion formulated by Coué, Baudouin, and others. 
That Baudouin should quote Emerson is significant. 

Closely related to psychiatry (as to all other sciences, essen- 
tially) is general semantics, a new branch of empirical natural 
science which formulates a system of using the nervous system 
most efficiently in evaluating and in communicating ideas. 
In Science and Sanity Korzybski writes: 


But why our destinies should be dependent on the accidental 
and primitive structure of the language we use, is beyond my 
comprehension. I grant that if we accept such and such postu- 
lates, two-valued, el[elementalistic], structurally false-to-fact A 
{aristotelian] “logics,” “‘psychologies,” all the old, too familiar 
consequences follow, which we, in our ignorance, have forced 
upon human life. 

But if we put all systems, all “logics,” on new A [non-aristote- 
lian] foundations, which are structurally closer to the facts of life 
(1933), all the older conclusions may even be reversed. The prob- 
lem now before mankind is whether or not the new A system is 
more similar in structure to the world and our nervous system 
than the old. On the answer to this question, the future of civili- 
zation depends."" 


Quimby, too, stated that the power which words have over 
the mind keeps man in bondage to primitive beliefs; there- 
fore, 


Through acceptance of prevalent beliefs man often lives in 
realms of shadows, subject to his own fancies, literally creating 
what he believes in. ... Before we can see things as they are... 
we must learn what it is we think we see. The natural man knows 
nothing as he ought to know. What we need is a wholly different 
point of view. If God created man to be happy, well, and free, 
then our senses or life have become imprisoned in the false direc- 
tion of mind, as a result of “false reasoning.” 1* 


17 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristote- 
lian Systems and General Semantics (New York, 1933; hereinafter, “Science and 
Sanity”), 559-560. This is the textbook, to date, of general semantics. 

18 Mr. Dresser says of Quimby, “He is always tracing the patient’s trouble 
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Quimby’s method was, partly, to undo the false reasoning and 
teach the patient what should have been the correct interpre- 
tation of his first sensations; that is, to retrain his semantic 
reactions. In one of his notes Quimby gives a good example 
of the dangers of the self-reflexive character of words—how one 
word can be used to explain another, and that one to explain 
still another, without ever coming into functional contact 
with the world of facts these words are supposed to describe: 


The question is often asked, what is disease? It could be very 
easily answered by a physician of the old school by simply point- 
ing out a person coughing and saying that person has consump- 
tion. Now instead of calling that phenomenon by a name, explain 
how it came. This thé doctor does not do. ...So you chase him 
from one lie to another until you are tired and only find out at 
last it is a mystery.!® 


Fundamentally, Quimby and Korzybski are agreed that the 
essential problem of human progress is a neuro-linguistic, 
neuro-semantic one; that is, that we face the essentially ‘“‘men- 
tal” (neural) problem of changing our beliefs—in which is 
involved changing our ways of putting our beliefs into words. 
Since the science of neurology is a recent development, Quim- 
by accented the “neuro-” aspect much less than does Korzybski 
and uses a terminology that today seems woefully primitive 
and inadequate. It is interesting, incidentally, that President 
Hutchins, of Chicago, rejecting the “philosophical” function 
of science, reaches the same conclusion as Quimby and Korzyb- 
ski: that the fundamental problem of human progress is radi- 
cal examination of our “beliefs.” 

Now, let us compare their attitudes toward the organic 
mechanisms which transmute the predominantly psychic into 
the predominantly physical. According to Korzybski, 


to the particular beliefs, religious, social, medical, which have been accepted 
in place of realities [italics mine].” Quimby MSS., 418, 419 ff. 
19 Quimby MSS., 297. 
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In 1933 we know positively that in the physico-chemical and col- 
loidal structures we find conditions of practically endless possibili- 
ties corresponding to the very large numbers of semantic states 
and reactions. Medical practice shows experimentally that a great 
many physical symptoms involving some colloidal states are pro- 
duced by semantic disturbances; because, once these disturbances 
are eliminated the physical symptoms vanish. . . . Thus a physician 
who is not trained in A [non-aristotelian] general semantics, can- 
not “think” in colloidal and physico-chemical terms, which in 1933 
are the only modern ways of dealing with the organism-as-a-whole. 
This is much more serious than the layman or even the physicians 
realize, and accounts for the fact that, in spite of different special 
achievements and different discoveries, the practice of medicine 
is becoming more and more unsatisfactory. It also explains why 
the average physician cannot grasp the importance of psychiatry 
for general medecine, and why some psychiatrists indulge in very 
unscientific and doubtful metaphysics. [The colloidal, physico- 
chemical outlook] integrates “body” and “mind.” *° 


In spite of his intensional terminology, Quimby enunciated 
some elements of this modern outlook. “Matter which is 
seen,” he says, “is the condensation of the matter not seen, 
and the unseen matter is mind.” Thus did Quimby do away 
with that ancient error that the “body” and “mind” are two 
separate entities, different in kind. “Matter ... undergoes 
changes as the result of mental changes and responses in the 
fluids of the system.’” We should substitute the term “colloids” 
for “fluids.” Disease is due “to a wrong direction of mind. 
Hence it is not an evil but an error.” That is, it is a semantic 
disturbance. 


I found that by the power of my own mind I could change the 
mind of my patient and produce a chemical change in the body, 
like dissolving a tumor. Now the word mind is not the substance, 
only the name of the substance that can be changed. The world 
makes mind intelligence. ...I put no intelligence in it, but make 
it subject to intelligence.” 


20 Science and Sanity, 531. 21 Quimby MSS., 179-180. 
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What Quimby seems struggling to express is the fact that we 
call the sub-microscopic aspect of our organism “mind” and 
get confused by our connotations of that word into thinking 
the referent for “mind” can act in an independent, intelligent, 
purposive, “efficient causal” way. Quimby shows his aware- 
ness of the semantic confusion resulting from an identification 
of the symbol and the thing symbolized, a confusion that in 
this instance makes the difference between health and disease. 
Further on he writes, ‘““Thought is also matter, but not the 
same matter,” revealing thereby his struggles to express new 
ideas with the old vocabulary. He would have profited from 
Korzybski’s researches. The pioneer in any science or social 
movement is always hampered in a lack of nicety in his instru- 
ments. It remains for his followers to refine and demonstrate 
his discoveries. 

Another stumbling block in understanding Quimby’s pro- 
cedure is his continual use of the faculties of clairvoyance and 
telepathy. At one step in his technique of healing, he united 
himself and his patient into a sort of temporary organismal 
one-ness. In this condition he could recall the originating 
circumstances of the disease—the memory of which was only 
in the patient’s organism, previously—and could reshape the 
patient's gestalt which governed the pathological condition. 
The first step he accomplished entirely without any “normal” 
means of communication; the second almost entirely so. It 
made no difference whether his patient was beside him or a 
hundred miles away; that is, this functional unity included a 
dimension that apparently transcended the four-dimensional 
space-time relation. 

Is there any basis in modern science for the existence of 
such faculties, for the occurrence of such phenomena? Reiser, 
in The Promise of Scientific Humanism, calls this fifth dimen- 
sion the “psychic continuum,” of which “public time” is 
specific. This postulate makes possible the supposition of 
simultaneity in regard to two human organisms which are 
separate from each other in the “lower” continuum of four 
dimensions. 
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The particle aspect, associated with “identity,” is lost in the 
emergence of a phenomenally new whole, with its own time- 
system transposable across the parts.** 


Indeed, Reiser looks upon clairvoyance and telepathy as fac- 
ulties which will someday be common, at which time there 
will be a “sociality”’ of human beings on this fifth dimension, 
a “sociality” which will unite us in a much more effective 
world order: 


It is now clear to the reader that our own theory of extra-sensory 
perception involves the notion of an organismic situation binding 
the members of the human race together. In the present view we 
are forced to assume that the local time of each human individual 
is now, through a process of mutual aggregation . . . beginning 
to cohere into such a group time. Telepathy, clairvoyance, and 
the like may turn out to be implications of this dynamic unity 
whereby a new social whole is emerging.”* 


This social whole is structurally an emergent dimension of 
thought fields, a growing pattern of all the fields of conscious- 
ness of all human beings. The characteristics and potentialities 
of such a collective consciousness can only be guessed at, but 
there would seem implied an evolution toward omniscience 
and omnipresence. To contribute consciously to this “new” 
being and consciously to use its powers would be to practise 
a very high order of activity, a specifically human order, per- 
haps we may say, a truly “religious” order. 

If our evolution is proceeding in this direction, then Quim- 
by is hundreds of years ahead of the stage most of us have 
reached today. He, like Jesus, reveals to us the understanding 
and love which will one day be common, and the powers we 


22 O. L. Reiser, The Promise of Scientific Humanism (New York, 1940), 
287. 

23 Reiser, The Promise of Scientific Humanism, 293. Hayakawa, also a 
general semanticist, in his Language in Action, remarks that language, as the 


expression of human thoughts, links all human beings into one nervous 
system. 
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shall then possess. We may also imagine what the possession 
of such powers would mean, unaccompanied by such loving 
understanding. No wonder so few of us are as yet gifted thus. 
Recall, however, that Quimby developed these faculties. 


IV 


It may be that the path Quimby has pointed out to us for 
investigating the interaction of consciousness (which operates 
in five dimensions) and the tangible levels of the human 
organism (in four dimensions) will be a fruitful one for 
future exploration. Quimby, like Jesus, hated the practition- 
ers of conventionalized religion, the Scribes and Pharisees, 
who lacked this vision entirely, but who laid claim to its bene- 
fits by practising certain magical formulae of ritualistic wor- 
ship. Reiser suggests that a religion based on this fifth dimen- 
sional, “global,” insight is the religion of the future, which 
may mean that we shall imitate Quimby in following Christ 
rather than the Christ-ians. In a sense, to be cured by Quimby 
was to experience not a spiritual regeneration, but a spiritual 
generation, was to have one’s eyes opened to “what we shall 
be.” 

Finally, what did Quimby, from his apparent point of van- 
tage, conclude concerning the nature of things? We may 
examine the thesis that Quimby’s empirical researches led 
him to postulate general premises about the nature of things 
very similar to those held by some physicists today. Since most 
physicists start from the materialistic basis, a transcendental 
point of view is at the other end of the line and hence latest 
to be arrived at. Some have arrived. 

Let us take the scientific attitude toward research, first. 
Einstein writes: 


The concept does not exist for the physicist until he has the possi- 
bility of discovering whether or not it is fulfilled in an actual 
case.*4 


24 Quoted in Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 2. 
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Quimby had an equally rigorous attitude when he wrote, “To 
prove a thing is to put your proof into practice, for all men 
can give an opinion.” This viewpoint is what Bridgman, 
speaking of Einstein, calls “a new point of view as to what the 
concepts of physics should be, namely, the operational point 
of view.” * In the operational point of view is involved the 
necessity, not only of being able to put theory into practice, 
but also of considering the observer as well as the observed in 
any experiment. Quimby, unshackled by conventions of re- 
search,”* soon found that 


my thoughts affected the subject....If I really believed in any- 
thing, the effect would follow. . . . : At last I ran against a stumbling 
block which upset all my theory and left me without anything 
but the bare experiments. I then went to work to prove my belief, 
and the experiments proved anything I believed, and I concluded 
that man is just what he thinks he is to himself. ...So I found 
that belief in everything affects us, yet we are not aware of it 
because we do not think.?? 


Eddington comes to somewhat the same conclusion in 
Space, Time, and Gravitation: 


And, moreover, we have found that where science has progressed 
the furthest, the mind has but regained from Nature that which 
the mind has put into Nature.** 


Karl Pearson, in The Grammar of Science, says, 


There is no better exercise for the mind than to endeavour to 
reduce the perceptions we have of external things to the simple 
sense-impressions by which we know them. The arbitrary distinc- 


25 Quoted in Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 2. 

26 Quimby MSS., 282. “Like a child, I wanted to see.” 

27 Quimby MSS., 282. 

28 In P. Brunton, Indian Philosophy and Modern Culture (New York, 
1939; hereinafter, “Brunton”), 86. Eddington implies a primarily subjective cre- 
ativity as did Quimby, in general, though Quimby, in the limited field of 
one’s own organism, also demonstrated a more objectively creative power. 
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tion between outside and inside ourselves is then clearly seen to 
be one of everyday practical convenience.”® 


Reiser notes that in non-Aristotelian psycho-logics, “the dis- 
tinction between ‘object’ and ‘environment’ becomes rela- 
tive,” that in certain situations there is a “dynamic unity of 
source and sink” in which neither can exist the same apart.* 
In the ancient Indian writings that influenced the Transcen- 
dentalists we read: 


What is of the nature of consciousness is indeed indivisible, but 
by those whose understanding is confused it seems to be, as it 
were, differentiated into the perceived object, the perceiving 
subject and the perception itself. ... There exists in reality only 
one thing and that is of the nature of the intelligent principle of 
consciousness, and its oneness is not destroyed by the varied char- 
acter of its manifestations.*! 


This corresponds very closely to the Christian theological 
conception of God as the ultimate reality of the universe, the 
substratum of changing phenomena. 

Sir James Jeans agrees in substance with this. “And,” he 
writes of physical science, 


as it seems to me, its conclusions suggest that the end-links of the 
chain, whether we go to the cosmos as a whole or to the innermost 
structure of the atom, are of the... nature of pure thought.... 
It does not matter whether objects “exist in my mind, or that of 
any other created spirit” or not; their objectivity arises from 
their subsisting “in the mind of some Eternal Spirit.” 


Eddington agrees with this conclusion. 


All through the physical world runs that unknown content, which 
must surely be the stuff of our consciousness. Here is a hint of 


29 Quoted in Brunton, 87. 
80 Reiser, The Promise of Scientific Humanism, 282. 
31 Brunton, 87 and 57. 
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aspects deep within the world of physics, and yet unattainable by 
the methods of physics.” 


In other words, there is here a common outlook, which in- 
cludes a tangible and an intangible aspect of creation, both 
going to make up this unity in which we live. Where one 
stops and the other begins, functionally, we know not; but 
we do believe that the contrapuntal harmony is far more 
subtly interwoven than most of us have imagined, and that 
the old four dimensions do not “cover” the situation. 

Quimby came to the same conclusions and, gifted with 
special abilities for introspective research in this deeply sub- 
jective sphere, took one step further. He found that not only 
do we get out of nature what we believe we shall get, but we 
can consciously shape one part of nature, our own organisms, 
by our beliefs. Just as we can shape our thoughts, so can we 
thence shape that other aspect of the human organism, our 
bodies. And if we can train ourselves in the procedure of 
living according to the knowledge of that personality com- 
plex which is compounded of the invariant “moral” ideas 
common to all high cultures, then we shape an efficient organ- 
ism. The maladjustments due to unscientific beliefs disap- 
pear; we function harmoniously. Quimby calls this becoming 
aware of the spiritual world, abolishing the inharmonious 
world of unscientific, superstitious, fear-ridden fancies. Let 
us recall what he said of himself: 


The basis of Dr. Quimby’s theory is that there is no intelligence, 
no power or action in matter of itself, that the spiritual world, to 
which our eyes are closed by ignorance or unbelief is the real 
world, that in it lie all the causes for every effect visible in the 
natural world. ... 


From this new point of view, “If this spiritual life can be re- 
vealed to us, in other words, if we can understand ourselves, 
we shall then have our happiness or misery in our own 


32 Jeans’s and Eddington’s comment are quoted in Brunton, 89-go and 86. 
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hands.” ** How many have said this. From India, where for 
milleniums men have been practising introspection; from 
Greece, where the wisest of all Greeks said, ‘““Know thyself”; 
from the Christian Church; from Emerson and his fellow- 
thinkers in nineteenth-century Europe and America; from 
the laboratories of a few modern scientists—in a word, from 
the inductive and deductive researches of superior minds, 
East and West, for the past three thousand years, there has 
come this idea: the transcendent, or subsistent, reality of the 
universe is one and is of the nature of pure thought. Man, says 
Quimby, participates in the creative activity of this superstra- 
tum and, within the limits of his own organism, at least, he, 
too, can produce phenomena by “taking thought.” This self- 
taught, inquisitive, hardheaded, imaginative Yankee formu- 
lated certain premises and conclusions, certain techniques, 
among which we find ideas current before the dawn of history 
and ideas that are only now coming into acceptance and use 
by some of our rigorously trained scientists. We may attribute 
Quimby’s achievement to many factors, including his free- 
dom from the preconceptions usually inculcated by a nine- 
teenth-century formal education; his clairvoyant faculties, 
which fitted him peculiarly well for the career of psychiatric 
investigation into which he entered as soon as he heard of 
Mesmer’s experiments; and his self-sacrificing devotion to 
scientific method, and to the thousands of ailing people to 
whom he gave a psycho-physical regeneration. 

By his example Quimby illuminates the idea that, by com- 
bining the methods of the East and the West, the personally 
introspective, subjective realization of the unity of all things, 
“God” and man included, and the relatively objective labora- 
tory experiments on others, we may achieve a mastery of this 
world that has been denied to all but a few exceptional per- 
sons. Brunton reminds us that 


33 Quimby MSS., 319. 
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even the Western scientist who postulates a spiritual basis for the 
universe has done nothing more than perform an intellectual 
operation; he has not come into personal contact with that spir- 
itual basis as the ancient Asiatic thinkers asserted that he could. . . . 
And because man is a key to the universe, because the mind of 
man is somehow linked with the Mind behind creation, the way 
to understanding of the universe must finally embrace the thor- 
ough understanding of the mystery behind man.** 


Quimby shows us that such an attempt, such a synthesis of 
two valuable approaches to man the unknown, is not impos- 
sible; that, on the contrary, it is attended by such fruits as 
suggest its potential validity. It is in the light of these facts 
that Quimby merits the title “The Scientist of Transcenden- 
talism.” 


34 Brunton, 91-92. 








A BOYHOOD FOR “JOHNNY APPLESEED” 


ROBERT PRICE 


TEBBINS PARK in Springfield, Massachusetts, com- 

memorates John Chapman, the famous “Johnny Apple- 
seed,” with an attractive little monument,’ the inscription on 
which declares in part that Johnny “spent his boyhood in this 
pleasant valley [the valley of the Connecticut River] or some- 
where near by. Here he received inspiration for his life work 
of spreading westward his gospel of beauty and service.” 

About the inspiration one cannot be sure now, of course, 
for any boy’s inspirations are elusive matters after a century 
and a half, particularly when that boy was John Chapman, 
who was not brought up to keep a journal or letterbooks, who 
probably never thought of recording memoirs, and whom 
folks found very reticent, at least in his old age, about saying 
anything at all concerning his beginnings. But about the set- 
ting for John Chapman’s boyhood, the Stebbins Park memo- 
rial is probably correct. The aged Johnny Appleseed left dis- 
tinct impressions among the farmers who remembered him in 
Ohio and Indiana in the eighteen-thirties and forties that 
he had come from the vicinity of Springfield.? That fact was 
reinforced by the knowledge that certain half-brothers and 
-sisters had come from there. In later years an erroneous 
statement in D.A.R. records that John’s father, Nathaniel 
Chapman, had been born in Springfield seemed to clinch the 
matter. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that after Johnny Appleseed’s 
death in 1845, when tales about him began to spread beyond 
the Middle West, they found easy foothold in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, and by the first quarter of the 1g00’s had flourished 


1 Erected by the Springfield Garden Club, 1936, in the three-hundredth 
anniversary year of the founding of Springfield. 

2 See a typical account in Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio 
(Cincinnati, 1908), 1, 484-487. 
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there in typical Appleseed-myth fashion. John’s father had 
owned several farms in the neighborhood of Springfield, it 
was said. Though the boy’s mother had died when he was an 
infant, a kindly aunt had cared for him until the father, a 
hero of the Revolution, had found a second wife. The home 
was a log cabin in a spot by a stream, overlooking the Con- 
necticut River—the primitiveness of this pleasantly idyllic 
abode contrasting illogically with the supposed Chapman 
acreage. The father, a woodworker, turned out bowls and 
dishes which the boy John helped peddle in Springfield. 
There was, of course, a beautiful and inspiring apple tree in 
the front yard. The boy grew up a dreamer. He would wan- 
der off to the hills and woods, where he would stay for days 
with his Bible, reading aloud to the foxes, the shy fawns, and 
the chipmunks. One day, however, he came home to find 
that his father, while fishing for shad at South Hadley Falls, 
had been swept over and drowned. At the age of eighteen, he 
was alone in the world, but already filled with the vision of 
his lifework on the Western frontier.® 

Although, like most other episodes in the Appleseed myth, 
this one from the Connecticut Valley deserves to stand intact, 
as biography it is without a single supporting fact. In the 
early 1930's, members of the Springfield Garden Club un- 
covered the record of John’s father’s second marriage and resi- 
dence, not in Springfield, but in neighboring Longmeadow. 
This clue led to discovery of the records of his earlier mar- 
riage in Leominster and of the birth of Johnny Appleseed 
there in 1774. Beginning with these findings, Miss Florence 
Wheeler, librarian in Leominster, was able to piece out, after 
remarkable detective work, the whole story of John Chap- 
man’s New England family origins.* 

The story of the family in Longmeadow, however, still 


3 A resumé of numerous accounts. 

4 Florence E. Wheeler, “John Chapman’s Line of Descent from Edward 
Chapman of Ipswich,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (Janu- 
ary, 1939), XLVI, 28-33. 
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needs clarification. Longmeadow would have been a suitable 
place for Johnny Appleseed’s boyhood. Now one of New 
England's gems of suburbanism, it was in the last two decades 
of the eighteenth century a strip of pleasant countryside ex- 
tending south along the east bank of the river from Spring- 
field to the border of Connecticut. If inspirations were to be 
had, an impressionable boy might well have got them there. 

In July, 1776, John Chapman, not quite two years old, and 
an older sister had been left motherless in Leominster while 
their father Nathaniel was in Washington’s army.® There the 
early records stop. Where the children lived during the next 
few years, or what was their condition, nobody has said. Of 
their soldiering father, though, more has come to light, and 
it is through him that one traces the continuous pattern be- 
hind the youth of Johnny Appleseed. 


I 


It is known that Nathaniel Chapman had been a Minute 
Man at Leominster in April, 1774, then served with a Leo- 
minster company at Bunker Hill, and in 1776 was with 
Washington in New York.* The few scraps of military record 
suggest not only that he continued in one period of enlist- 
ment after another, but that he was getting on a little in the 
esteem of his superiors. On April 1, 1777, thirty-year-old 
Nathaniel Chapman was commissioned an ensign in a com- 
pany of “artificers’’—engineers—commanded by Captain Seth 
Oak of Winchendon. The following February he was still with 
that company encamped at Valley Forge and attached to the 
New York Headquarters. On the following May 1, he was 
elevated to the rank of captain by an act of the Continental 
Congress and assigned to a company of artillery and artificers 
in a regiment commanded by Colonel Benjamin Flower of 
Pennsylvania. Flower was attached to General Washington’s 


5 Robert Price, “The New England Origins of Johnny Appleseed,” New 
England Quarterly, xu (September, 1939), 454-469. 
6 Price, 463-469. 
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headquarters. Chapman's service there, the pay accounts 
show, continued through December 31, 1779. Then, from 
January 1, 1780, as part of a corps commanded by Major 
Joseph Eayres, he was stationed in Springfield, assigned to 
the military stores.’ 

The summer of 1780 was to bring the lowest point in the 
ebb of the patriot’s fortunes, a fact that was to have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the soldiering of Nathaniel Chapman. 
Washington's army had never been quite so close to collapse. 
In May, Charleston had fallen, under the bombardment of 
Sir Henry Clinton; and the South, though Cornwallis’ coer- 
cion had not won its loyalty, was temporarily at least under 
British control. In June, the English had invaded New Jer- 
sey, forcing Washington to move a large part of his men up 
the Hudson to West Point. On the sea, the British had been 
victorious in several important engagements against France. 
It was true that the French fleet under Admiral de Ternay 
and 6,000 troops under Rochambeau had sailed safely into 
Narragansett Bay on July 10. But by the first of August the 
British had promptly bottled them up there for a year’s stay. 
The second French fleet was locked up at Brest—the news 
reached Boston on August 16. 

Washington's troops were destitute. They needed clothing. 
For both food and forage, they were dependent largely upon 
forcible seizures. Congress had almost ceased furnishing either 
men or provisions. The paper currency in which the soldiers 
were paid had depreciated in the ratio of forty to one. Out 
of the desperate conditions had already sprung the doubts 
and the traitorous deeds of Benedict Arnold. 

Washington was cutting away every avoidable expense. 
Glad for the moment that no more recruits had come, he was 
letting others go and reducing official staffs wherever possible. 
In Springfield, part of the personnel attached to the Depart- 


7 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary War (Boston, 


1896-1908), 111, 333; and miscellaneous records, Adjutant General's Office, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 
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ment of the Commissary General of Military Stores could be 
spared with little inconvenience. Accordingly, the Board of 
War was authorized by the Continental Congress under a 
resolution of July 26 to drop these men immediately from the 
rolls, especially certain “Commissaries, Deputy Commissa- 
ries, Conductors, &c.”” Captain Nathaniel Chapman was one of 
those who could be spared.*® 

Because several of these officials, including Captain Chap- 
man and Major Eayres, held commissions which had been 
signed by the President of the Congress, the Board of War 
reported that it was uncertain about its powers of removal 
in such cases, even though these individuals were “altogether 
unnecessary in our present circumstances.” These facts one 
learns from a special message of the Board dated Saturday, 
August 26, 1780, and read into the minutes of Congress on the 
following Wednesday. 

Immediately, therefore, a resolution was passed by Con- 
gress itself authorizing the honorable dismissal of Captain 
Chapman, Major Eayres, and the others, each man to be 
given “a year’s pay and subsistence” or some other advantage 
that would make good the depreciation in his pay. The reso- 
lution was passed on August 30. Captain Chapman’s retire- 
ment, it appears from the pay accounts, became effective on 
September go. Just what kind of compensation was eventually 
agreed upon, the records do not state. 

With this rapid approach of a shift in fortunes, it is easy 
to understand why the Captain had been giving considera- 
tion during the summer of 1780 to the business of reestablish- 
ing a home. The means to such an end had already appeared 
in the person of Miss Lucy Cooley, who resided on a farm a 
short distance south of the Springfield line, in Longmeadow. 
A daughter of George Colton and Mabel (Hancock) Cooley, 
Lucy had been born in Longmeadow, June g, 1762. Of the 


8 Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washington, 1910), 
XVII, 793. 
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event, the pastor, Reverend Stephen Williams, wrote in his 
diary: 


This morning Geo. C. Cooley came to me to desire I w* go and 
Baptize a child of his born last night, and not like to live in y* 
opinion of M™ Warner y* midwife, and I went and Baptized it— 
a number of neighbors being present.® 


She did live, however, and was now eighteen, the Captain 
thirty-four. On July 24, “Capt. Nath" Chapman (Late of 
Leominster) & Lucy Cooley of this place were join‘ in mar- 
riage.” ’° Chapman had now allied himself with a very respect- 
able and certainly one of the most prolific families in the 
Connecticut Valley. 

They were to live in Longmeadow. Lucy's mother probably 
needed them, for she was a widow, now left wholly alone. 
Her husband had died of an inoculation during a smallpox 
epidemic two years before." It is quite likely that Nathaniel 
Chapman, after his years of military roving, felt no strong 
tie, either economic or otherwise, to any other particular 
locality. 


II 


If Nathaniel Chapman ever owned any land in the Con- 


9 Richard Salter Storrs, Proceedings at the Centennial Celebration ... of 
Longmeadow (Hartford, 1893), 228 and Genealogical Appendix, 51. 

10 Dr. Stephen Williams, Manuscript Records of Baptisms, Admissions into 
and Dismissions from the Church ...in the Town of Longmeadow; also Mar- 
riage Records, 174, at the Springfield City Hall. 

For the most important clue to the Chapmans during this period, however, 
modern investigators are obligated to old Jabez Colton, town clerk in Long- 
meadow about the beginning of the 1800's. He was the community's chief 
scholar for many years and general master of the inkpot. He had a bent for 
neighborhood genealogy, and season after season went up and down Long- 
meadow, notebook in hand, inkhorn in pocket, scrupulously gleaning names 
and dates from gravestones, Bibles, town records, and old men’s memories. 
From his collections was compiled to a large degree the genealogical appendix 
in R. S. Storrs’ historical account, including Nathaniel Chapman's marriage 
to Lucy Cooley and the births of their large family. 

11 Storrs, Genealogical Appendix, 51. 
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necticut Valley, the evidence is not now to be found among 
the county records in Springfield. 

In fact, the most certain knowledge that appears today 
concerning the household in Longmeadow, to which the Cap- 
tain probably moved the children of his first wife (Elizabeth 
now almost ten and John just turning six) in the fall of 1780, 
is that Lucy Cooley Chapman had brought to the new union 
the characteristic fertility of her clan and that the Captain in 
all their years together would never be able to match his pro- 
creative powers with his ability to provide an adequate living. 

Their first child, a son, was born sometime in the fall of 
1781.7 In 1783 there was another, and another in 1785. In 
all, there would be ten children by this marriage, the last— 
and the captain’s thirteenth—recorded in his fifty-eighth 
year.'8 

This was the home in which the Captain’s eldest son would 
be growing through boyhood into adolescence and maturity. 
The myths have sometimes hinted that it was young John 
Chapman's stepmother that occasioned his early departure 
from his father’s rooftree. If such was the case, there is not a 
single shred of evidence to establish it today. A surmise much 
fairer to the heavily burdened young foster-mother is that it 
was not Lucy Cooley Chapman’s attitude but economic pres- 
sure, plus a crowding succession of half-brothers and -sisters 
in a cramped home, which pushed out a lad who was not un- 
willing to exercise his independence. One’s sympathy, cer- 


i2 Dr. Williams’s record: “Novembr’ 15, 1781—Nathaniel ...son of Capt. 
Nathaniel and Lucy Chapman was Baptiz‘.” Storrs gives “Dec. 1781.” 

13 Storrs, Genealogical Appendix, 26. Miss Wheeler has pointed out 
(Wheeler, op. cit., 30-31) the interesting series of family names that reappear 
among the children of Nathaniel and Lucy (Cooley) Chapman. The repetition 
of Nathaniel (1781) proves that a Nathaniel born to the first wife in Leomin- 
ster died young; Pierly (1785) is obviously a misspelling of Perley, the maiden 
name of Nathaniel’s mother, also of a brother who died young; Patty (1790) 
is a pet name for Martha, his mother’s name, and also that of his stepmother; 
Davis (1800) was the maiden name of his Ipswich grandmother, also that of 
an uncle. The other children born in Longmeadow were Abner (1783), Lucy 
(1787), Persis (1793), Mary (1796), Jonathan Cooley (1798), and Sally (1803). 
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tainly, goes out to the young woman who had assumed the 
difficult role of rearing a predecessor's children while at the 
same time, with very meager resources, she mothered a rapidly 
growing flock of her own—two of them, according to tradi- 
tion, mutes." 


Ill 


The one authentic glimpse of the Chapman home during 
these years comes in 1790, when John was fifteen. It was the 
year of the first federal census. Although the new constitu- 
tional government seems to have instigated the canvass from 
an interest more in military than in vital statistics, the mea- 
ger, often unsystematic, and even inaccurate returns some- 
times give surprising clues to other facts. In Longmeadow, 
for example, the heads of families were recorded not alpha- 
betically, as in some other towns, but in the order of residence 
along the main “street” and its one intersecting road."* The 
identity and the location of practically all these homes, 
thanks to typical New England diligence in such matters, are 
part of the historical records in Longmeadow today."® 

Nathaniel Chapman's house is still standing, reputedly the 
oldest residence in the town. It was already old in 1790, if 
local traditions err not. Certainly it was one of the less pre- 
tentious dwellings, a tiny frame house, standing on what was 
probably Cooley land. 

Longmeadow takes its name from a narrow, four-mile 
wedge of bottom land lying between the river and the upland 


14 Rosella Rice, quoted in the appendix to Reverend James F. M’Gaw’s 
Philip Seymour; or, Pioneer Life in Richland County, Ohio, Second Edition 
(Mansfield, Ohio, 1883). 

15 Heads of Families, First Census of the United States: 1790, State of 
Massachusetts (Washington, 1908), 116. 

16 The identity of the Nathaniel Chapman house in Longmeadow has 
been established chiefly through the careful labors of Miss Annie Emerson, 
Longmeadow’s historian of early homes. The account given here is from Miss 
Emerson's personal notes. (Letters to the writer, May 7, May 27, June 9, and 
June 22, 1937.) 
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that tables off to the east. The wedge begins as a mere point 
at Springfield, then gradually widens out to a span of almost 
a mile near the Connecticut border. “Ye long meadowe”’ it 
had been to the Keeps and Coltons and Cooleys who had 
built there in the middle 1600's, and “Longmeadow” the 
entire town was finally to become."* 

By 1780, all the houses on the river ground had been moved 
up to the “Country Road,” which ran south from Springfield 
along the higher and drier terrace overlooking the flats. 
Landowners still continued to fill their barns and bins from 
the rich land below, of course, and would do so for several 
generations, until the devastating floods of the twentieth cen- 
tury reduced much of the bottom to a wasteland of weeds and 
geological debris. 

But Nathaniel Chapman owned no share in the fertile flats. 
The little old house where, according to the census clues, his 
crowded family was living in 1790 was one of those which had 
been built down on the “meadowe” in the first settlement 
and had then been removed piecemeal to the higher ground 
after the great flood of 1695. In the 1780's it stood on the 
cross trail which cut the “Country Road” a couple of miles 
south of Springfield. The west end of the trail ran down the 
slope to the flats and the river; the east wandered out into the 
wooded wilderness of Longmeadow’s “Inland Commons” 
and was known as the “Way to the Woods.” The Chapmans 
lived on the south side of this wood road, some hundred rods 
east of the intersection with the main highway.’* There was 
only one other house, occupied by the Calvin Cooleys, farther 
along toward the woods. The Chapman residence on the wood 
road was probably the home of John Chapman sometime in 

17 For general background see Storrs; Julia M. Bliss, “Two Centuries and 
a Half in Longmeadow,” New England Magazine, xvi (July, 1898), 582-599; 
and Edwin Munroe Bacon, The Connecticut River and the Valley of the 
Connecticut (New York, 1906). 

18 The house formerly stood at the location now fixed as 135 Bliss Road. 
The original house, in remodeled form, has been moved around the corner 


to 14 Fairfield Terrace. The fine old elm which graces the first location was 
one of the few veteran trees in Longmeadow to weather the hurricane of 1938. 
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the period following 1780, from his sixth year into adoles- 
cence. 

The neighborhood was typical of a New England town 
center of the period. The meetinghouse, dominant in the 
pattern, was just south of the Chapman corner in the middle 
of the long green. Weatherbeaten shops, stores, and horse 
sheds crowded around it. Most of the farmhouses had been 
built on the side of the road, next to the meadow. As one 
looked south, the Ely tavern stood first, then the Bliss place. 
Between them was the milestone marking so many miles from 
Boston (the exact figures on the old stone have now weathered 
away) and “e2 from Hartford.” Then came the Colton place, 
and then White's. The Reverend Stephen Williams’s parson- 
age, occupied in later years of John Chapman’s boyhood by 
the Reverend Richard Salter Storrs, was on the southeast 
corner. Most of the buildings were painted red or not at all. 
Looking north, one saw the little schoolhouse to the right, 
and across the road four Cooley places in a row. Lucy Chap- 
man’s mother lived in the third of these; she was living alone 
in 1790, so the census shows. 

Nathaniel Chapman’s household in 1790, according to the 
census, consisted of one “free white” male “over 16’—the 
Captain himself, no doubt. Of “free white males under 16,” 
however, there were but two; and that is strange indeed, con- 
sidering that even though John, then fifteen, may already have 
left the home, there were still three younger half-brothers, 
Nathaniel Jr., Abner, and Pierly. Equally strange is the figure 
indicating only two “free white females” of any age, for even 
though John’s older sister Elizabeth also may not have been 
present, there would still have been not only Lucy Cooley 
Chapman but her two young daughters, the latest only a few 
weeks old.”® One gets a strong suspicion that the enumerator 
in Longmeadow failed to check on the latest count of persons 
not of military importance in the Captain’s home. 


19 Storrs, Genealogical Appendix, 26. 
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IV 


So much for the certifiable record concerning the boyhood 
background of John Chapman in Longmeadow. The youth 
himself—his home life, his schooling, his adventures, his loves, 
with all of which the romancers have dealt at length—fades 
into mere conjecture with very little of fact to restrict an 
active fancy. 

There is the supposed statement of a half-sister (Persis, 
twenty years his junior) that John as a boy was always borrow- 
ing books or buying them with every available cent.”® Perhaps 
so. Certainly, he was never a fool and showed plenty of evi- 
dence in maturity that his native wits had received some early 
guidance. But much nonsense has been written about his 
education. He did not attend Harvard or Yale, as the stories 
insist. No evidence from after-years suggests that he ever ex- 
hibited a degree of learning that cannot be accounted for by 
such training as was given in the little Longmeadow school- 
house. 

Persis used to say, another writer has maintained, that John 
had always been extremely fond of outdoor sports and natural 
scenery, that as a boy he liked nothing better than listening 
to the birds or watching the stars, and that he enjoyed wan- 
dering off on long hunting trips. When he was only ten or 
eleven, she said, he would run away from home and spend 
two or three days at a time in the woods. The father had 
“never been known to lay hands on John.” * One cannot be 
sure now how much of any such statement was due to ration- 
alization in a family to whom John Chapman was always an 
unsolved riddle. If his real schoolhouse was the outdoors, he 
did not have to wander far to practise his lessons. The road 
past the Chapman door ran directly down to the river on the 
one hand and into the woods on the other. He was well 


20 Henry A. Pershing, Johnny Appleseed and His Times (Strasburg, Vir- 
ginia, 1930). 
21 James Lattimore Himrod, Johnny Appleseed (Chicago, 1926), 8. 
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taught, for instance, in the ways of water. It is no myth that 
the Johnny Appleseed of maturity was well-nigh amphibious. 
Although it may stretch credulity to believe that he really 
did float down the Allegheny peacefully asleep on an ice 
floe, there is no doubt of his having been comfortably adept 
either in the water or on it. Astride logs, in canoes or dug- 
outs, on rafts or flatboats, wading, swimming, paddling, pol- 
ing, he was to spend much of his lifetime navigating the 
waterways of the West. He had a fine skill in matching wits 
with water, and it must have been acquired early, quite pos- 
sibly on the Connecticut. The road past the Chapmans’ led 
not only boys but most of Longmeadow’s householders down 
to the river, for much of their living came from it. John Chap- 
man would have grown up a part of this activity. 

Such easy surmises, of course, prove nothing. More sub- 
stantial, though indirect, indications of Johnny Appleseed’s 
early connection with the Connecticut Valley may be found 
in later events. John Chapman is said (on semi-historical 
grounds) to have appeared first as a frontier nurseryman, some 
time prior to 1797, in the Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, sec- 
tion of the Susquehanna Valley.*? Many Connecticut Valley 
people are known to have migrated to that region upon the 
opening up of lands there from 1795 on. Young Chapman 
could logically have followed a natural flow of settlement. In 
1805, Captain Nathaniel Chapman moved his family from 
Longmeadow to Ohio, settling in the neighborhood of the 
new town of Marietta. It is known that his oldest son, John, 
although already a wanderer for several years, maintained 
contacts with his father and half-brothers both before and 
after that move, contacts sufficiently close to suggest that he 
must have known the household in Longmeadow with a con- 
siderable degree of intimacy.** That he ever lived in the 


22 J. S. Schenck and W. S. Rann, History of Warren County, Pennsylvania 
(Syracuse, New York, 1887), 153-154. 

23 Storrs, Genealogical Appendix, 26; W. M. Glines, Johnny Appleseed by 
One Who Knew Him (Columbus, Ohio, 1922). 
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Nathaniel Chapman residence on the “Way to the Woods” 
in Longmeadow cannot now be proved. That he knew the 
Connecticut Valley and thought of it as his boyhood home 
seems beyond a doubt. 








THE PURITANS’ TRAGIC VISION 
WILLIAM E. ROWLEY 


ERRY MILLER has polished off the deceptive dust from 
P many of the facets of the Puritan New England mind, so 
that we no longer believe it to be an anomaly in American 
thought; and we no longer misunderstand its religion to be 
life-denying or its psychology static. One of those facets, how- 
ever, he has only lightly rubbed; the old dust, and perhaps 
some fresh dust from his own working, still blurs its surface. 
He has denied what he calls a misconception, that the Puritan 
sense of life was tragic. Then, by extending his denial, by 
inferring from the “cosmic optimism” of the Puritan spirit 
that it was “incapable of perceiving tragedy” and that the 
Puritans themselves “never perceived that any failure or 
defeat added up to a tragedy,” * he has unnecessarily made it 
more difficult to relate Puritanism to several American tradi- 
tions: the individualism and humanism of American philos- 
ophy, the life-affirmation of American religion, and the dyna- 
mism of American psychology. I believe that by some further 
polishing, without adulating the Puritans and without falling 
into the gross misconception that Puritanism itself was essen- 
tially tragic, we can discover that the Puritan mind did in- 
clude a tragic vision, which conditioned its outlook and 
which connected it definitely with these tendencies of Ameri- 
can culture. Joseph Wood Krutch has said that American 
writers in the 1920's produced no tragedies because they 
had come, “willy-nilly, to see the soul of man as common- 
place and its emotions as mean.” * The Puritans produced no 
finished, or even developed, tragedies, but they were not a 
“lost generation” or a servile one. Their belief in God and 
their belief in Man strained at each other, as did their dis- 

1 All quotations from Perry Miller, unless otherwise indicated, are taken 


from The New England Mind (New York, 1939), 35-40. 
2 The Modern Temper (New York, 1929), 120. 
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trust of life and their zest for life, their belief in predestina- 
tion and their confidence in voluntary individual evolution. 
They would not, in the spirit of “cosmic optimism,” acquiesce 
in frustration; God was in His heaven, but all was not, for 
them, well with the world. 

Late one night, Samuel Sewall wrote in his diary:* 


Cous. Dan.’ Quinsey Marries Mrs Anne Shepard Before John 
Hull, esq. Sam.’ Nowell, esq. and many Persons present, almost 
Capt. Brattle’s great hall full; Capt. B. and Mrs. Brattle there 
for two. Mr. Willard begun with Prayer. Mr. Tho. Shepard 
concluded; as he was Praying, Cous. Savage, Mother Hull, wife 
and self came in. A good space after, when had eaten Cake and 
drunk Wine and Beer plentifully, we were called into the Hall 
again to Sing. In Singing Time Mrs. Brattle goes out being ill; 
Most of the Comp. goe away, thinking it a qualm or some Fit; 
But she grows worse, speaks not a word, and so dyes away in her 
chair, I holding her feet (for she had slipt down). At length out 
of the Kitching we carry the chair and Her in it, into the Wedding 
Hall; and after a while lay the Corps of the dead Aunt in the 
Bride-Bed: So that now the strangeness and horror of the thing 
filled the joyous House with Ejulation: The Bridegroom and 
Bride lye at Mr. Airs, son-in-law to the deceased, going away like 
Persons put to flight in Battel. 


Merely grotesque as this may at first appear, we can see, as 
we absorb its significance, that it is a crude miniature tragedy: 
a promising beginning; a foreshadowing of misfortune, which 
the guests wish away by thinking the stroke a mere qualm; 
a recognition scene intensified by the under-written descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Brattle’s slipping down in her chair; and a de- 
nouement in which Sewall’s now liberated imagination seeks 
out the ironic implications of the incident which have deep- 
ened its tragedy. Sewall’s diary is shot through with brief 
notations, terse and sometimes violent, of calamities which 


8 Diary, in Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Fifth Series, u 
(1878), 18*. 
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beset Boston: ““Tedman, the Brazier, opens his shop and 
dies,” “a Maid’s Brains shot out, her head broke all to pieces, 
at Salem”; three shipwrecked corpses washed ashore at Na- 
hant which “lay frozen like sticks, in a heap.’’* His concern 
was not merely with the melodramatic or the morbidly fasci- 
nating or the strangely providential; in their consistent irony 
and their cumulative force, these records of pain and sudden 
death and suicide indicate a mature, if intermittent, sense of 
tragedy. 

Other Puritans, less objective in attitude and less acute in 
expression, were realistic enough to recognize tragedy in 
their personal losses, and to forget, momentarily at least, the 
“cosmic optimism” which Perry Miller suggests they remem- 
bered even “in the midst of anguish.” Joseph Tompson’s 
faith was strong enough to cushion most of the heavy strokes 
of God's hand, but he recalled that when his dying wife had 
bidden him farewell, the darkness of the moment had over- 
come him: 


What I herd and saw sent me in to secret to Cry unto god. What 
answer I had, the lord knows or my soule knows—supporting, 
sustaining mercy from ye Lord, i hope. 


Even in recollection, he could not immediately adjust the 
experience to his faith; and in the days that followed her 
death his uncontrollable—and, as he thought, sinful—bitter- 
ness, while he tried to suppress it, emerged to torment him: 


As it concerns my pore Children i Dare not so far give way to 
that wofull Distrust in mine own wretched hart as to say that 
their los togither with mine own is an irreparable loss. 


Of an anonymous lamentation upon the death of Mr. John 


4 Diary, u, 120 and 19. 

5 Quoted in K. B. Murdock, Handkerchiefs from Paul (Cambridge, 1927), 

xxii. 
6 Handkerchiefs from Paul, xxiii. 
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Rainer the last four lines of the one extant copy are missing, 
and it is more than likely that in them the poet convention- 
ally tempered the grief and anger he had been expressing, 
perhaps by reading a moral lesson to the reader or by opening 
a door to higher bliss for Rainer.’ But the tempering would 
have been only a formality, so intense is the predominant 
tone of the poem. John Norton, in no part of his lament over 
Anne Bradstreet’s death, tempers his feeling by putting it 
into a pious context; and so unfettered, it transcends the 
fustian of his language:*® 


Some do for anguish weep; for anger I 
That ignorance should live and art should die. 
Black, fatal, dismal, inauspicious day, . . . 


It should be pointed out in passing that although the Puri- 
tans heeded Cotton Mather’s cautions against making Fate 
superior to God,® they were likely to blur the line between 
the two powers, sometimes using “Fate” to mean “Provi- 
dence,”” sometimes half-consciously adopting the darker Pa- 
gan connotation to imply the mysterious harshness of a divine 
decree.” 

Samuel Wigglesworth, the son of Michael, before becom- 
ing a minister, wrote an elegy, “A Funeral Song” (1709), that 
consciously flouts Puritan conventions. He longs to communi- 
cate with his friend who has drowned at sea, but realizes that 
he cannot penetrate the pavilion of God, set as it is in dark- 
ness, and cries out against death:™ 


7 Ola E. Winslow, American Broadside Verse (New Haven, 1990), 11. 

8 The Poems of Anne Bradstreet, C. E. Norton, editor (The Duodecimos, 
1897), 285. The words are spoken by Norton’s mouthpiece, the muse of poetry. 

® Manuductio ad Ministerium, T. J. Holmes and K. B. Murdock, editors 
(New York, 1938), 40. 

10 The dictionary which they probably used, T. B. Blount’s Glossographia, 
third edition (page 267), defined “fate” as “destiny, that which must of 
necessity come to pass by Gods secret appointment.” For the source, cf. T. G. 
Wright, Literary Culture in Early New England (New Haven, 1920), 123. 

11 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 1v (1850), go. 
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Learn hence ye mortals how an angry Foe, 
Learn How a Lawless, Tearless Enemy 
Murders us with an unrelenting hand, 

And reaps impartiall both y* Green and Dry. 
He shrinks not att y* manly grace, 

See Here He rudely takes their breath, 

See, see y* valiant soul gives place 

Unto all Conquering time and Death. 


And the force of his invective makes lyric the contrasting 
Epitaph with which the poem ends—in spite of the triteness of 
its conceit: 


Add one kind drop unio his watry tomb. 
Weep ye relenting Eyes and Ears, 
See Death himself could not refrain, 

But Buried him in tears. 


Wigglesworth was not a complete Puritan when he wrote this 
poem; he kept down those barriers which other Puritans let 
down only for briefer intervals. But what he expressed, others 
had felt; and as his uninhibited anger purged him of despair 
and strengthened the lyric grace of his compassion, so the 
fragmentary tragic perceptions of the others intensified their 
faith. 


If the Puritans had perceived tragedy only in those moments 
when repression failed and they ceased to be Puritans, it 
would be picayunish to question Mr. Miller’s contention. 
Criticism wastes enough time pointing up exceptions to rules 
which still hold, spotlighting lapses which do not fundamen- 
tally change established characteristics, and overemphasizing 
unconscious thoughts which do not materially alter the preva- 
lent conscious thought of a writer or a literature. But there is 
evidence that the Puritans’ tragic vision was more than ex- 
ceptional; it persisted even when they remembered and lived 
by their creed, and it influenced the quality of their piety. 
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I should like to describe the tragic attitude, and the sanction 
which Puritanism allowed it, in order to consider more clear- 
ly some of the expressions of this dark side of the Puritan’s 
mind. 

Of course these expressions, and the Puritan’s recognition 
of evil, were limited. No theatre existed to encourage him to 
indulge his dissatisfactions; he considered his elegies as in- 
structions, consolations, or “fetterings,” rather than purga- 
tions, of grief;'* and his very language checked him—the 
words he used as naturally as knives and spoons, words like 
“providence,” “cross,” and “justice.” To rail at God, who 
governed all things well, was “Sin and Folly,” “void of all 
religious sense’’:'* the sinner should see that his defeat was 
good, and the saint should bear his as a cross.'* The nian who 
bears frustration as a cross will rationalize it as a wholly good, 
divine discipline; and he will use it consciously, hopefully 
rather than stoically, as a means to his own salvation. The 
man who holds the tragic attitude will recognize frustration 
as an evil fact, even though he may secondarily think of it as 
an instrument of cosmic necessity or even of good; he will 
not use it consciously as a means io personal salvation, even 
though, unconsciously, he may find it to be a catalyst to purga- 
tion. The Puritan’s creed, then, offered him a substitute for 
the tragic attitude. 

But he did not always, or even regularly, accept the substi- 
tute; he did not live or think according to convention and 
simple doctrine. He admitted some reverses to be causes for 
discouragement rather than crosses to bear. God’s good will 
governed all things, but it did not preclude error and waste. 
The fact that, within narrowed channels, the Puritan’s tragic 


12 See Urian Oakes, “To the Reader,” prefaced to his “Elegy upon the 
Death of Mr. Thomas Shepard,” reprinted in Elegies and Epitaphs, 1677-1717 
(Boston, 1896), 1. 

13 Winslow, American Broadside Verse, 28. 

14 See John Calvin, Institutes, Volume II, Book III, Chapter 8. Through 
some of their minds must have run the later Hopkinsian (and Emersonian) 
notion that evil was a necessary prelude, or means, to good. 
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vision expanded and altered the shape of the beliefs which 
confined it, bespeaks its force. 

The tragic attitude presupposes certain conditions of be- 
lief, which the tragic hero, or writer, either brings to his 
misfortune or feels when he is in the midst of it. He must be- 
lieve that he is, although frail, rational, free, and responsible; 
that his life, although mortal, has value and meaning; that he 
lives in a world cosmically ordered by a force which is super- 
natural or natural, rational or accidental, whose ways, al- 
though they are at the moment inexplicable and cruel, are 
inevitable and must be accepted. He does not deny the exis- 
tence of cosmic justice—Sophocles’ Oedipus, Seneca’s Trojan 
women, and Shakespeare’s Hamlet are not rebels. But neither 
is he a believer in “poetic justice”: he does not passively ac- 
cept all suffering as simple punishment, he does not believe 
that all is for the best.” 

Now although the Puritans were not conditioned by these 
beliefs to such an extent as were the Greeks of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, or the Elizabethan dramatists in England, 
they were not isolated from them. As Perry Miller has pointed 
out, the Covenant Theology was an attempt to reconcile Cal- 
vinism with the emerging humanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Although it insisted that men, even the saints, are imper- 
fect, it allowed them rationality; it did not “engender a nerve- 
less surrender to ‘fate’.’"*® The Westminister Confession in- 
sisted that man had that kind of free will which allows him to 
do what God directs him to do;"' and it insisted that men are 
responsible, that “they brought themselves into straits by 


15 I am particularly indebted, in this description of the tragic attitude, 
to Whitney Oates, “General Introduction” to The Complete Greek Drama, 
Volume I (New York, 1938); A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 
1932); Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York, 
1942); and F. O. Matthiessen, The American Renaissance (New York, 1941). 

16 Perry Miller, 15. 

17 The Westminister Confession of Faith (Savoy revision), in Williston 
Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism (New York, 189), 
377- 
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their own fault... .”** The Puritan’s mortal life had value 
for him in that God allowed him to use it constructively, and 
it was not governed by.the human law of poetic justice. God’s 
government, although it was never blind, was sometimes as 
unpredictable and harsh as that of fate; and evil, a fact as 
well as a means, even if the devil could be blamed for it, 
emerged in New England, 


The filthy vomit of Hels Dragon, deepe 
In earths womb drawn’? 


as it did for Hamlet: 


"Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to the world.”° 


As the Puritans held beliefs compatible with the tragic 
attitude, so were they familiar with the word “tragical” and 
with a number of tragic dramas. They frequently used the 
word to mean merely “sad,” but they sometimes used it to 
mean “cruel” or “outrageous,” *" as their dictionary defined 
it. Although they were probably not familiar with Shakes- 
peare or with Samson Agonistes, they owned copies of Seneca, 
Sophocles, Aeschylus, Euripides, Chaucer, and Ben Jonson.” 
And, most significantly, they read the Book of Job, paying 
particular attention, to be sure, to the speeches of the four 
friends, Elihu, and the Voice out of the Whirlwind, but read- 
ing through at least, and undoubtedly understanding,” the 
genuinely tragic speeches of Job. 

18 Sewall’s Diary, u, 281. 

19 Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in 
New England, W. F. Poole, editor (Andover, Massachusetts, 1867), 123. 

20 Act III, scene iii, lines 406-408. 

21 Cf. note 10, above. 

22 Wright, Literary Culture in Early New England, passim. 

23 “God saw what a proud heart I had, and what need I had to be so 
answered out of the whirlwind, that I might be humbled before him.” John 


Williams, in The Redeemed Captive Returning to Zion (Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, 1853), 66. 
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Naturally they were subjected to the immediate stimuli 
which produce the tragic attitude: to ordinary and extraordi- 
nary frustrations, sickness and melancholia, painful and ironic 
deaths. But although calamities of a purely personal or transi- 
tory nature may excite the tragic attitude, usually in the back- 
ground of the immediate stimulus, as part of the total stimu- 
lus, will reside a sense of the futility of life, such as pervades 
the “tragedies” of the Middle Ages, or “an acute consciousness 
of how” a “conventional pattern of belief and behavior” “can 
be violated,” ** such as we find in the tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Ibsen, and Shakespeare. Aeschylus was concerned with viola- 
tions of the divine order, Ibsen with violations of the social 
order; while Shakespeare, realizing that the divine, social, 
and moral orders were all interrelated, was most concerned 
with violations in any one part as they had repercussions in 
the other two.** The Puritans did not lack these deeper stim- 
uli: much of their writing reflects a sense of the futility of 
life, and in the latter half of the seventeenth century when 
their social order was violated, they could not help relating 
their personal tragedies to this larger one. An individual's sin 
was not an isolated error, but rather a huge ramifying dislo- 
cation: 


It crosseth the whole course of Providence, perverts the work of 
the Creature and defaceth the beautiful frame, and that sweet 
correspondence and orderly usefulness the Lord first implanted 
in the order of things.** 


As the eighteenth century progressed, the emerging human- 
ism of New England thought allowed “liberal” Puritans to 
give fuller expression to their tragic perceptions, but whether 
for them, as humanists with a new faith, the stimulus of evil 
was so deeply disturbing as it was for their predecessors, whose 


24 Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, 50. 

25 Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man, 50. 

26 Thomas Hooker, “A True Sight of Sin,” quoted in The Puritans, Perry 
Miller and T. H. Johnson, editors (New York, 1938), 296. 
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faith was threatened, is doubtful.27 They who dreamed of 
bringing the Kingdom of God upon earth had more to lose. 

When a man, so conditioned and so stimulated, regards 
evil as a fact rather than as a cross, and endures it rather than 
uses it, he may be said to have the tragic attitude. If he per- 
sists in this attitude throughout the experience, neither 
rebelling romantically nor humbling himself abjectly, he may 
attain, by means of his heightened self-consciousness and his 
idealization of the experience (that is, his poetic understand- 
ing of it in relation to his beliefs which are threatened), an 
equilibrium in himself between pride and humility, which is 
dignity, and an equilibrium in his conception of the good and 
evil which make up the world, which is wisdom. Although 
he will have struggled to create and conserve in a wasteful 
world, still he will be “as far from the chaos of despair as he 
is from ill-founded optimism.” ** This is the meaning of 
purgation. The Puritans did not achieve such dignity and 
wisdom as Oedipus or Hamlet, or as Sophocles or Shakespeare, 
because they did not endure the tragic attitude for so long 
or so deeply; but they endured it sufficiently, in their own 
way, to reap a measure of its rewards. 

Since the tragic attitude varies in intensity of feeling and in 
range of intellectual questioning, we can arrange an arbitrary 
scale which will help us to measure the Puritans’ tragic sense. 
We may assume that the greater the extent of the intellectual 
questioning, the more intense, and probably the more pro- 
found, will be the accompanying feeling. At the bottom of 
the scale, for the sake of excluding it, let us put the abjectly 
humble acceptance of evil; above that, as the first degree of 


27 Samuel Penhallow’s The History of the Wars of New-England with 
the Eastern Indians, New Hampshire Historical Society Collections, 1, (1824), 
written in 1726, is a good example. For him the humanistic and patriotic 
virtues were eclipsing the religious ones, and he was justified in speaking of 
his history as “de miseria hominum, being no other than a narrative of tragi- 
cal incursions perpetrated by bloody pagans” (19). The tragedy, violent as it is, 
does not threaten values. 

28 Matthiessen, American Renaissance, 180. 
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the tragic attitude, the momentary perception of evil as a fact. 
The second degree will be the extension of the first to a con- 
ception of the world as a Vale of Tears; the third, an exten- 
sion of the first to an understanding that a moral or social 
order has been violated. Because a moral or social order is 
more intimately related to the whole of a man’s philosophy 
than is his more abstract conception of mortal life, the third 
degree will involve a greater range of questioning than the 
second, and it will probably involve more strenuous emotion, 
for it presupposes sharp disillusion rather than general sad- 
ness. The fourth degree will be the extension of the first to 
a vision of the violation of the cosmic order. Shakespeare and 
Hawthorne approached the fourth degree when they ques- 
tioned whether evil was not as real as was good; Melville 
reached it when he affirmed, in Moby Dick, the ultimate real- 
ity of evil. Then at the top of the scale, also for the sake of 
excluding it, let us put the romantic’s rebellion, say that of 
Ivan Karamazov, who refused to accept God’s universe and 
so ceased to have the tragic attitude. We have already seen 
that the Puritans, as human beings, reached the first degree; 
now we shall be able to see that, as Puritans, with the sanc- 
tion of their creed, they reached the second and the third. 


To the Puritan pamphleteer, as well as to the woman he 
was describing, as she struggled knee-deep in snow as an Indi- 
an captive, the perception of evil as a momentary fact had 
been extended to a vision of the world as a Vale of Tears. 
She walked 


with such weariness, that her Soul often Pray’d, That the Lord 
would put an end unto her weary Life!® 


It may be asked: Why is it necessary to argue that the Puri- 


29 A Memorial of the Present Deplorable State of New England (Boston, 
1707), quoted in Sewall’s Diary, u, 60. 
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tans perceived tragedy in the second degree? Were they not, 
like the medieval tragedians, inclined to think of the world 
as a Vale of Tears? Did they not regard their mortal life as a 
mere testing ground for their souls? To be sure, it was a test- 
ing ground, but it was one which they could use and often 
enjoy: while they struggled to be weaned from it, they felt 
privileged to profit from it, and they believed that for poster- 
ity, at least, it might become the Kingdom of God on earth. 
If, then, they did feel that they lived in a Vale of Tears, it 
was not because their creed demanded it but rather because, 
their creed allowing it, they believed in the value of their lives 
and resented the blight of mortality. Although Perry Miller 
emphasizes the fact that they valued life, he still refuses to 
concede that they recognized a blight as a tragedy. 

The Puritan elegies are full of adapted medieval phrase- 
ology. In one poem death is the “Tyrant Death,” “vile tyrant,” 
“Grim Death,” “O spightfull Death and also cruel”; and it is 
compared to a “murth’ring Jesuite” who robs us of our heart's 
delights.*° But as the Puritans could use these medieval poetic 
conventions to point their own morals— 


A louely flour Cropt in its prime 
By Deaths Cold fatall hand; 

A warning hear is left for all 
Ready prepare to stand.*! 


—they sometimes inclined to their real meaning, as they did 
to the pagan meaning of the word “Fate.” Urian Oakes felt 
bitterly that 


“... inexorable Death attacks 
The best Men, and promiscuous havock makes.3? 


And some Puritans consciously developed this medieval con- 


30 Winslow, American Broadside Verse, 3. 
81 Murdock, Handkerchiefs from Paul, 6. 
32 “Elegy upon the Death of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Shepard,” 9. 
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ception: the world could be “A place of sorrow, Care & 
fear,” ** and it could be treacherously so: 


I feel this World too mean, and low. 
Patron’s a lie: Friendship a Show 
Preferment trouble: Grandure Vaine 
Law a pretence: a Bubble gaine 
Merit a flash: a Blaze Esteem 
Promise a Rash: and Hope a Dream 
Faith a Disguise: a Truth Deceit 
Wealth but a Trap: and Health a Cheat 
Thru dangerous Rocks, Lord help me Shun 
Age tells me my Days work is done.* 


Benjamin Tompson, who wrote these lines at the end of his 
life, had called Hubbard’s history a “‘tragical account” of 
“English valour” and of “New-England’s Travels through the 
bloudy Sea.” * In describing the plight of a group of men 
whose ship had been shorn of its rudder in a storm off Cape 
Cod, Hubbard had suggested that the Puritan earth was 
bounded by a sea that in its terribleness reminds one of the 
sea in Melville: they drifted for weeks “so as they could get 
the sight of no shores, but those of death, bordering on the 
land of eternity.” ** 

Anne Bradstreet, good Puritan though she was, could not 
completely suppress her weariness of life. Her “heart rose” 
when she came to “a new world and new manners,” and al- 
though she “submitted to it and joined the church at Boston,” 
her “dumpish thoughts,” “groans,” “brackish tears,” and 
“doubting fears” ** would not down but expressed themselves, 
indirectly, in her poetry. With a merry bird who “Feels no 
sad thoughts, nor cruciating cares,” she contrasted the ““wor- 


383 Murdock, Handkerchiefs from Paul, 21. 

34 Benjamin Tompson, His Poems, Howard J. Hall, editor (Boston, 1924), 
167. 
35 Tompson, Poems, 122. 

36 A General History of New England (Boston, 1845), 644. 
87 The Poems of Anne Bradstreet, 315 and 272. 
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ried and baffled existence of man.” ** Her sadness, which she 
checked when she confronted it directly (“Be still, thou un- 
regenerate part; Disturb no more my settled heart’’), forced 
itself out in her less personal poems, in which she transferred 
it to her characters—David, in his lament for Saul and Jona- 
than, and Eve, after her sin, bewailing the “fate forlorn” of 
Cain, her newborn and “bloudy” son.*® What critics have 
called her wistfulness springs partly from this undeveloped 
tragic conception of life. Her struggle to repress it, as much 
as her struggle for words with which to express her piety, 
produced the tension in her poetry. 

Probably no Puritan expressed the tragic attitude in the 
second degree so explicitly as Thomas Shepard in his auto- 
biography. The broken, occasionally neurotic, prose of the 
troubled divine—reputed to be a successful preacher and an 
orthodox prop to his colony—betrays his resentment that the 
treachery of the world has frustrated his Christian efforts. He 
described the England of his youth as “a vile wicked cuntry,” 
as full of miseries as it was of sins; he would not reconcile 
himself to the sufferings of his crossing; and when, “out of 
these depths of seas & miseries,’”” he finally came to New Eng- 
land, even here, in the promised land, he found more blight 
than promise: the threat to the colony of Anne Hutchinson's 
heresy and the Pequots’ brutality, and most bitter of all, the 
blow of his wife’s death in the prime of her life.*° While New 
England came to look brighter, his own life remained dark. 
He ended his autobiography by saying,* 


... thus God hath visited & scourged me for my sins & sought to 
weane me from this world, but I have ever found it a difficult 
thing to profit ever but a little by the sorest & sharpest afflictions. 


38 Moses Coit Tyler, A History of American Literature during the Colonial 
Time (New York, 1897), 1, 289. 

89 Poems, 260, 243-244, and 252. 

40 “The Autobiography of Thomas Shepard,” Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, xxvil, 372, 380, and passim. 

41 Autobiography, 392. 
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And then, as if feeling guilty of his heaviness of heart, he 
added an Appendix in which he sought to list “the good 
things I have received of the Lord.” But the list is not con- 
vincing, and the appendix returns to his original tone. Al- 
though he is glad he has been carried to a land of godly min- 
isters, he “could do no good among them... .” 


& so either there is no life of Christ which is most sad, or if 
there be any I crucify it & disfigure it & put it to open shame; 
which is most sad also:*2 


The Puritans may never have written so bitterly as did 
Philip Pain, that anomalous New England poet of liberal 
piety, whose world was “a sea of trouble” in which man swims 
desperately, as time, subtle in its swiftness, submerges him.* 
But they were depressed enough by their world, and they 
cherished enough their individual lives, to be able to feel 
the wonderful relief that sometimes came to them when the 
lid of darkness was lifted. The psychopathic melancholia 
which overtook the Reverend William Tompson in his last 
days oppressed Cotton Mather and others as one of the “un- 
surchable judgments of God,” and his death brought relief 
and “the end of this melancholy” in a way “not so tragical as 
it sometimes is with some.” ** Benjamin Tompson, his son, 
rejoiced in his father’s rebirth: Apollyon, the angel of the 
bottomless pit, had 


Accus’d him of Imaginary faults 

And push’d him down so into dismal vaults 
Vaults where he kept long Ember weeks of grief 
"Till Heav'n alarm’d sent him in relief 


42 Autobiography, 393, 395, and 396. 

43 Daily Meditations, Leon Howard, editor (San Marino, California, 1936), 
19 and 22. Howard says (7-8): “Pain had no well-disciplined attitude toward 
death and life: ...the sixty-four stanzas of his poem express neither con- 
sistent soul searching, confident saintliness, nor objective piety, but rather 
the spontaneous doubts, fears, and hopes of a very human young man.” 

44 Magnalia Christi Americana (Hartford, 1855), 438-439. 
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Releas’d at last, he dies in Glorious peace 

The Night is not so long, but phosphors ray 
Approaching Glorious doth on high display 

Faith’s Eye in him discern’d the Morning Star 

His heart leap’d: sure the Sun cannot be far 

In Extasies of Joy, he Ravish’d Cryes 

Love, Love the Lamb, the Lamb in whome he dies.*® 


A sense of tragedy had intensified Benjamin Tompson’s glad- 
ness and faith. So the Puritan vision of God's glory became 
more radiant as it rose above a landscape that was often dark. 


Although the first half of the seventeenth century brought 
setbacks to the Puritans, it was in the main a prosperous time, 
when the newness of their venture and their fresh enthusiasm, 
stimulated by their release from the Old World, encouraged 
high hope in the social experiment which meant more to 
them, ideally, than their individual salvations. In 1667 Jona- 
than Mitchell recalled that 


every Tragedy they passed through, had a glad Catastrophe; 
every stress had a comfortable issue: God still helped them in the 
conclusion and upshot of every business, that they came off well 
at last, though with much tugging and wrestling, much exercise 
of Faith and Patience.* 


So with “tragedy” meaning for them little more than “hard- 
ship,” was the model city built upon the hill. 

But the word came to have for them a deeper meaning 
when, in the latter part of the century, the first-generation 
leaders died and shadows fell upon the city. The confidence 
of Edward Johnson, even while he was writing New England’s 


45 Poems, 106-107. See also Nathaniel Morton, New Englands Memoriall, 
H. J. Hall, editor (New York, 1937), 181; and Murdock, Handkerchiefs from 
Paul, 16. 

46 “Nehemiah on the Wall,” in The Puritans, 241-242. 
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success story in Wonder-Working Providence (1654), was 
occasionally disturbed: 


But Lord, why dost by death withdraw thy hand 
From us, these men and meanes are sever’d quite; 
Stretch forth thy might, Lord Christ do thou command, 
Their doubled spirit on these left to light: 
Forth of their graves call ten times ten again, 
That thy dear flocks no danger may sustain.‘ 


Nathaniel Morton worried not only about the deaths of the 
leaders but also about the recent earthquakes, comets, crop 
failures, and small pox, about the threat of the subversive 
Quakers, and about the segregating influence of the frontier;** 
and he warned the new generation, in New Englands Me- 
moriall,® that these calamities were also signs. Urian Oakes 
called the death of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Shepard 


A blow that reaches All, both high and low, 
A blow that may be felt in every part. 


Let it be said, with him New-England fell!5° 


And Roger Clap, in elegies for three leaders, sounded a sharp- 
er alarm:™ 


These golden pillars which were first 
plast doune this land with in 

by god himselfe sure for our good, 
of late remov'd have bin... . 


If god should now depart from us 
as justly we may feare 


47 Wonder-Working Providence, 222. 

48 For a recent interpretation of this source of concern to the New Eng- 
land leaders, see Robert East, “Puritanism and New Settlement,” New England 
Quarterly, xvu_ (June, 1944), 255-264. 

49 Published 1669. 

50 “Elegy upon... Thomas Shepard” (written in 1677), 15. 

51 Printed in Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vin 
(1906), 225, 228, and 2g2. 
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woe and alase, our misery 
sad will it be then heere. ... 


For if religion do decaye 

god quickly will depart 

and judgments great O and alas 
will breacke a godly hart. 


Religion did seem to be decaying in the cooled hearts of 
the second generation. The fissures in the New England mind, 
which Perry Miller has described, were widening; prosperity 
brought the importation of luxuries; and in the eyes of the 
alarmed ministers sin grew enormously: the godly mixed with 
the wicked; swearing, lewdness, the breaking of the Sabbath, 
“Animosity, Contention, and implacable bitterness of Spirit” 
plagued the holy city.®? At the turn of the century the witch- 
craft error and the suspicions of Governor Dudley increased 
the fear, which the Puritans had suffered since the time of 
King Philip’s War, that their social experiment was being 
threatened. And during the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century appeared two of the Puritans’ most extensive tragic 
utterances. 

One was Benjamin Tompson’s poem New-England’s Crisis, 
written during King Philip’s War. It was a time of crisis, not 
of failure, and so its doubt is not so acute or so sustained as 
that of the other utterance, Samuel Sewall’s confession of dis- 
may over his actions in the witchcraft trials in the 1690's. 
Both, however, express the tragic attitude in the third degree, 
and represent, explicitly, what many Puritans must have felt. 

Only half of Tompson’s poem, that half which he sent to 
the printer probably in March or early April in 1676, is genu- 
inely tragic. While he hopes that out of the crisis New Eng- 
land will have a happy issue, he fears disaster; while he be- 
seeches Providence for relief, the violence of his descriptions 
of civilian sufferings attests, for all their apparent superficial- 


52 Samuel Willard, “Degenerating New England” (1700), in The Puritans, 
375- 
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ity and woodenness of language, his intense preoccupation 
with the grim present. A woman beside her slaughtered child 
“wrings her hands and raves as she was wild”; another, her 
pregnant womb ripped open, seems a “‘statue turned, At the 
sad object of her Bowels burn’d”; while arrows “drill our 
hearts,” and “midnight shrieks and soul-amazing moanes... 
melt the very marble stones,” the “wandring Priest’ in des- 
peration, 


to every one he meets 
Preaches his Churchs funeral in the streets.** 


The “Prologue” ends with doubt: 


This is the Prologue to thy future woe, 
The Epilogue no morial yet can know. 


Perhaps 


the sword must never rest 
Till all New-Englands Glory it divest. 


And 


... if New Englands love [piety] die in its youth 
The grave will open next for blessed Truth.®* 


These last lines, in their expression of a fear that the mani- 
festation of the cosmic order on earth may be blighted, ap- 
proach implicitly, for one terrible moment, the fourth degree 
of tragedy. 

Tompson wrote the first half of the poem in the desperate 
early spring when the Indians held the upper hand. Later, 


53 Benjamin Tompson, Poems, 55, 65, 64, 69, and 62. Compare the less 
intense and violent descriptions in Mrs. Rowlandson’s Narrative of her cap- 
tivity or in John William’s Redeemed Captive, both of which were written 
from hindsight, after “tragedy” had become, in remembrance, merely “hard- 
ship.” Had they been written on the spot, they might have been tragedies. 

54 Poems, 52, 62, and 51. 
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when the tide had turned, he wrote a “Supplement” which 
reveals that, although his dismay had disappeared, his some- 
times smug assurance had been chastened by the memory of 
what he had seen:*® 


Let this dear Lord the sad Conclusion be 

Of Poor New-Englands dismal Tragedy. 

Let not the glory of thy former work 
Blasphemed be by pagan, Jew or Turk: 

But in its funeral ashes write thy Name 

So fair all Nations may expound the same: 
Out of her ashes let a Phoenix rise 

That may outshine the first and be more wise. 


Later still, as his hopes revived, he sent to England a revision 
of the “Supplement” as a “poetical bulletin of the latest news 
from the Massachusetts war.” He changed the title to New 
Englands Tears and added to the lines just quoted 


Another black Parenthesis of woe, 
The Printer wills that all the world should know.** 


But although the tragedy had dissolved—his hopes were now 
of ‘“‘perfect strength” that ‘““New England will be prosperous 
at length” °*—it had left its mark. The poem had been con- 
ceived as a dramatization of a crisis that had not seemed mere- 
ly parenthetical, the same crisis that Morton and Oakes and 
Clap had felt coming on. Tompson did not constantly believe, 
as Perry Miller would have it, that “for the people of God as 
a whole success is promised on this side of the grave.” 
Samuel Sewall was enabled, by his sensitivity, to appreciate 
tragedy more acutely than most Puritans, and, by his peculiar 
objectivity (which sometimes seems to take the form of reli- 
gious absent-mindedness), to articulate it more clearly. He 


55 Poems, 70. 

56 Poems, 42 and 84. In the London publications the foregoing lines are 
not in italics. 

57 Poems, 81. 
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formally believed that he should suffer for Christ by patiently 
bearing his crosses, but he was a remarkably complete human 
being, responsive to a wide variety of stimuli, and ready to 
give slack rein to his doubts and desires.** In one perplexing, 
Hawthornean dream he mounted innumerable steps to heav- 
en, “doubting whether there was such a place as sedes bea- 
torum,” and upon arriving at a fine chamber, found it 
equipped, in a “vile’’ way, first with the furnishings of a Har- 
vard College building and then with those of an old Boston 
house, which “things were drawn up by a pulley, and so took 
in at a window. ...”°* As his imagination complicated his 
sense of sin, it intensified his sense of the ironic: he “dreamed 
of ... seeing Mr. Leverett in Scarlet,” and he felt that it was 
“strange” as well as “absurd” that he dreamed of being “cho- 
sen Lord Maior of London.” From his absorption in the 
things of this world he sometimes rushed back to orthodox 
piety, as when after relishing a gold ring and “a pair of very 
good white kid’s leather Gloves” sent to him after his wife's 
death, he hastened to add, ‘““The good Lord help me to serve 
faithfully the Supream Donor!’’*' From his deepest tragic 
experience the return to God was slower and more difficult. 

Sewall had appreciated the social meaning of the deaths of 
the leaders and had occasionally feared that certain catas- 
trophes were omens. He had sat on the special tribunal 
which sentenced the witches in 1692, and when late in 1696 
the conviction grew in Boston and Salem that a terrible error 
had been made in the name of justice and piety, he recog- 
nized its truth and noted in his diary on September 16 that 

58 He indulged at least briefly his joy each April when the swallows “pro- 
claimed” the spring. At his mother’s burial: “Made a Motion with my hand 
for the filling of the Grave. Note, I could hardly speak for passion and Tears.” 
Diary, U1, 31. 

59 Diary, 1, 10-11. 

60 Diary, u, 300 and 179. 

61 Diary, m1, 217. 

62 When Colonel John Foster died, he exclaimed, “The Lord save New- 


England!” Diary, 1, 300. The death of a hunter in the Concord woods alarmed 


Sewall: “Oh! what strange work is the Lord about to bring to pass.” /bid., u1, 
18*. 
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Reverend Samuel Willard “spake smartly at last about the 
Salem Witchcrafts, and that no order had been suffer’d to 
come forth by Authority to ask Gods pardon.” ® In response 
to Willard’s remarks, Sewall and Cotton Mather prodded the 
General Court to proclaim a fast day for January 14, to repent 
the grievous sins of the community, 


And especially, ... whatever Mistakes, on either hand, have been 
fallen into, either by the body of this People, or any Orders of 
men, referring to the late Tragedie raised amongst us by Satan 
and his Instruments, through the awfull Judgment of God; 


Sewall was not the only one to recognize the tragedy of the 
greatest mistake. The Puritans, communally, regarded it as 
an evil fact although God, by means of the devil, had led them 
to it; and they faced it heroically although they asked to be 
humbled through it. I do not wish to blur the line between 
the pious and the tragic ways of facing evil, but I do believe 
that in this instance the line was blurred. That the most godly, 
in one of their moments of assurance, should have been de- 
ceived, even by a just God, called forth a tragic as well as a 
humbling dismay. The repentant Puritans were not able to 
separate clearly their horror at their innocent violation of 
the social order and their sense of sin. Their error, conceived 
conscientiously, and now ironically shown, by God, to be 
fanatical, confused them in its subtlety, so that they at once 
thought of it as a tragedy and bore it as a cross, and were 
able to gain from the experience both the dignity and wis- 
dom which purgation produces and the strength which Chris- 
tian discipline creates through humiliation. 


63 Diary, I, 433. 

64 W. D. Love, Fast and Thanksgiving Days, 269. Mather thought of the 
witchcraft error as one of the many signs of apostasy which were rampant in 
New England: a cooling of piety, disobedience of the covenant of grace, weak- 
ening of family discipline, drinking, uncleanness, fraud, “Neglects in the Ad- 
ministration of Justice,” and wicked sorceries bringing hardship upon inno- 
cent persons. Ibid., 266-268. When Mather’s bill was voted down, Sewall 
offered another one. 
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On December 24, when Sewall’s son read to him, in Latin, 
“If ye had known what this meaneth, I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless?” 
it “did awfully bring to mind the Salem Tragedies.” ® On 
the fast day he stood in church, not in his honored pew but 
by the mourners’ bench where convicted sinners stood, while 
Mr. Willard read his public confession of guilt. And although 
now he spoke of his “sin” rather than the “tragedy,” and 
humbly invoked the mercy of a benign and sovereign God, 
nevertheless his sense of tragedy must still have prevailed, and 
this, together with his piety, enabled him to act in a way 
which was “equally free of conceit in self-obtrusion, and of 
anything like unmanly self-abasement.” ® The memory of his 
error continued to chastise him, and nearly a month later it 
flamed up again to cast a sharp light through his mind: 


Goodw. Duen putting on a Rugg and going into our house much 
scares the children; so that come running to me throw the old 
Hall, with a very amazing Cry. I was sawing wood; and much 
surpris’d. Wife came and all.® 


And as this strange appearance took on the quality of an 
hallucination, he feared again for himself and for New Eng- 
land, and he begged the Lord to “save me and his people from 
astonishing, suddain, desolating judgments.” If there had 
stirred in Sewall any conscious doubt of the justice of the 
cosmic order, he had suppressed it. The experience excited 
in him only the third degree of the tragic attitude and even 
that was tempered by faith—a faith, however, which did not 
blind him to tragedy. 


When the Puritans recognized their sins as dislocations 
which extended to the social order, they must have under- 


65 Diary, 1, 443 and 445, where Sewall quotes his bill of confession. 
66 The editors of the Diary, 1, 446, note. 
67 Diary, 1, 450. 
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stood, though less clearly than Hawthorne to be sure, the 
essential tragedy of the fall of man. And although their under- 
standing did not black out the light of promise in their minds, 
it did resist and refract the rays of that light. Their vision of 
God’s glory would have been less resilient if shadows had not 
darkened the landscape of their earthly lives and their city 
upon the hill. 

When we recognize the fact of their vision of tragedy, we 
appreciate the tension in their piety, and we understand more 
clearly their dignity. This vision acted as a check upon their 
natural tendency to imagine themselves holier than the angels 
and their pious tendency toward abject humility. We can 
question the far-reaching implications of Perry Miller’s re- 
mark that because the Puritan spirit lacked the insight of the 
tragic attitude, “by the turn of the eighteenth century, as 
the sense of sin became less urgent, cosmic optimism often 
lapsed into smugness.” For we have seen that as the sense of 
sin faded, the tragic vision grew stronger. As Samuel Sewall 
had less of the complacent, sometimes vainglorious, assurance 
that split Benjamin Tompson’s attitude towards the tragedy 
of King Philip’s War, so many representative Puritans were 
far less smug than the conventionally remembered, carica- 
tured theocrat. And so are we more certain, when we consider 
clearly this facet of the Puritan mind, that the Puritans were 
not simple cosmic optimists, who gladly let their insignificant 
lives be blighted. That they were able, temperamentally and 
intellectually, to rise above their experience and, realistically, 
to regard its tragedy as well as its divine direction, is one 
more indication of their underlying belief in man and of 
their confidence, tempered as it was, that individual men 
could forge their own lives—one more indication that their 
thought flows, through its own channels, in the main Ameri- 
can stream. 


68 The smugness of some Puritans might be put, together with Ivan Kara- 
mazov's romantic rebelliousness, at the top of the scale I have suggested. 
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“PESTIFEROUS GAIL HAMILTON,” JAMES T. FIELDS, 
AND THE HAWTHORNES 


RANDALL STEWART 
I 


ARY ABIGAIL DODGE (1833-1896), who wrote under the 
pen name “Gail Hamilton,” and the Hawthornes became 
acquainted in 1863 through the good offices of Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Fields. There are records of pleasant meetings at the 
Fields home and of a visit by Miss Dodge to the Wayside. A warm 
friendship seems to have sprung up spontaneously. Hawthorne 
wrote to Fields after Miss Dodge’s visit: “We found Gail Hamil- 
ton a most comfortable and desirable guest to have in the house. 
My wife likes her hugely, and for my part, I had no idea that 
there was such a sensible woman of letters in the world. She is 
just as healthy-minded as if she had never touched a pen. I am 
glad she had a pleasant time, and hope she will come back.” ! 
Miss Dodge’s admiration for the Hawthornes was even greater 
than theirs for her. Of Hawthorne she wrote in March, 1863, after 
seeing him at the Fieldses’: 


He is a glorious man, a very ideal man in his personal appear- 
ance, with an infinite forehead, his gray, dry, long hair thrown 
back from it in all directions, deep lamps of eyes glowing out 
from under their heavy arches, black eyebrows and moustache, a 
florid healthy face—a pure, sensitive, reticent, individual man, 
whom it is enough to have seen, to have looked at, to have been 
in the same house with. He talks little, but he talks extremely 
well... .? 


For Mrs. Hawthorne, too, she had abundant eulogy: “She is... 
just such a wife as Hawthorne should have.” 8 


1 July 1, 1863. Original in the Huntington Library. 

2 Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters, edited by H. Augusta Dodge (Boston, 
1901), I, 340. 

3 Life in Letters, 450. 
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After Hawthorne’s death in 1864, the friendship between his 
family and Miss Dodge continued to grow. Her correspondence, 
in June, 1864, mentions “a very nice letter” from Una Haw- 
thorne.* Mrs. Fields records, in December, 1867, the simultaneous 
visits of “Miss Dodge and Mrs. Hawthorne, Julian, and Rose’’;5 
and indeed there is much more evidence of increasing mutual 
regard. 

Though it is interesting in itself, and became a medium of re- 
vealing interesting personalia, this friendship is of special rele- 
vance because of Miss Dodge’s influence upon Mrs. Hawthorne 
and her children in one particular: the destruction of their confi- 
dence in the illustrious firm of Ticknor and Fields, or more 
accurately (after Ticknor’s death in 1864) Fields, Osgood, and 
Company. Hawthorne’s complete confidence in his publishers 
is well known and indisputable. It is expressed repeatedly in his 
letters to both Ticknor and Fields, and is adequately summed up 
in a sentence in a letter to Fields: “I think no author can ever 
have had publishers that he valued so much as I do mine.” ® 
Mrs. Hawthorne and the children shared this implicit trust, 
which for them must have been bound up with their veneration 
for Hawthorne himself. Their change of attitude, therefore, is 
all the more remarkable, and can be regarded only as the result 
of their friend’s powerful persuasion. The circumstances of the 
change are revealed in Miss Dodge’s neglected and almost for- 
gotten Battle of the Books (1870) and in three unpublished letters 
in the Huntington Library. 


II 


In 1868, Miss Dodge complained to her publishers, Fields, 
Osgood, and Company, that the firm had not paid her the custom- 
ary royalty, which she asserted was ten per cent of the retail price, 
and maintained that she had been defrauded.” A long controversy 


4 Life in Letters, 421. 
5 Quoted in M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Memories of a Hostess (Boston, 1922), 
144. 
6 February 27, 1861. Original in the Huntington Library. 
7 I am not competent to pass judgment on the justice of Miss Dodge’s 
complaint. My impression is that Hawthorne's business relations with Ticknor 
and Fields were very informal, and that he gratefully accepted such sums as 
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ensued, the record of which is given in A Battle of the Books. 
The case was finally settled by arbitration in Miss Dodge's favor, 
the judgment being that she should receive $1250 in arrears and 
the coveted ten per cent on future sales. 

A Battle of the Books employs disguises which offer no great 
difficulty. The dates are placed exactly one hundred years earlier. 
The names throughout are fictitious, but most of them can be 
readily identified. Though prolix, tlie work is vivacious and 
witty, and its satire is often effective. The following passages on 
the credit which publishers arrogate to themselves for the success 
of authors, a point at which Fields was vulnerable, may be taken 
as fair examples of Miss Dodge’s method and style: 


Had Messrs. Brummell & Hunt [Ticknor & Fields] gone into 
the grocery business, for instance, Homer [Whittier] would have 
been cobbling shoes in Haverhill, or, at most, chronicling small 
beer in a country newspaper. Dante [Longfellow] would have 
been a lawyer in chambers, drawing up wills and plodding 
through deeds, but leaving no foot-prints on the sands of time. 
Boccaccio [Hawthorne] would have been milking cows at Brook 
Farm, or growing round-shouldered over his desk in the Jerusa- 
lem [Salem] Court [Custom] House. Miriam [Mrs. Stowe] would 
have been writing children’s stories for the “Little Cormorant” 
[The Mayflower] at fifty cents a column, and as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin would never have been built, the South would never have 
been provoked into rebellion.® 
Author's Catechism: 

Question. Can you tell me, child, who made you? 
Answer. The great House of Hunt, Parry & Co. [Fields, Osgood 
& Co.] which made heaven and earth.® 


Concurrently with the account of Miss Dodge and her griev- 
ances, the book tells the story of a “Mrs. -——,”” who is Mrs. Haw- 


thorne. The following passage reveals the Hawthornes as similarly 
disaffected toward Fields: 


In 1754 [1854] Miss Mitbridge [Mitford] writes of Mr. Hunt 
[Fields]: “He is a partner in the greatest publishing house of 


they chose to give him. The subject will doubtless be illuminated by Professor 
William Charvat’s studies of the incomes of American authors. 

8 Gail Hamilton, A Battle of the Books (Cambridge, 1870), 119. 

9 A Battle of the Books, 269. 
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Greece [America] and the especial patron of --— [Hawthorne], 
whom he found starving, and has made affluent by his encourage- 
ment and liberality, for the great romancer is so nervous that he 
wants as much kindness of management, as much mental nursing, 


as a sick child. I have never known a more charming person than 
Mr. Hunt.” 1 

The author to whom Miss Mitbridge refers is the author of 
whose real or supposed wrongs I have before spoken. If these 
publishers were indeed so liberal towards him, the unanimity 
with which that author’s family and friends agree in attributing 
to them the contrary policy is a singular proof of ingratitude to 
benefactors; and Mr. Hunt may well exclaim with the Prophet 
of old, “I have nourished and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against me.” 1 


There are repeated references to meetings and the exchange of 
letters between Miss Dodge and Mrs. Hawthorne. From the some- 
what tangled account, it appears that the venturesome Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody examined the firm’s records in her sister’s behalf; 
that the publishers offered to change the rate paid Mrs. Haw- 
thorne from twelve cents a volume to the customary ten per cent 
royalty; and, finally, that “very far from satisfied,” Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, upon her departure for Germany in October, 1868, “was 
worried out, and preferred peace to pence.” 1 


Ill 
A 


A sequel of some interest remains to be given, together with 
the letters of commentary which initiated the present inquiry. 
Mrs. Hawthorne died in 1871, and Fields, in 1881. But Julian 
Hawthorne remembered and shared his mother’s grievance; and 
when he wrote Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (1884), he 
left out (a procedure hitherto unexplained) the role of James T. 
Fields. Hawthorne’s relations with earlier publishers—the circum- 
stances, for example, of the publication of Twice-Told Tales— 
were fully treated. Ticknor was given an occasional reference. 
But the chief publisher of all, and the important part which he 


10 The passage is accurately quoted from The Life of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends, edited by A. G. K. L’Estrange 
(New York, 1870), 1, 346, except that Miss Mitford used the actual names 
enclosed in brackets above, and wrote “almost affluent” instead of “affluent.” 

11 A Battle of the Books, 277-278. 

12 A Battle of the Books, 233. 
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played in Hawthorne's life, not only by his “discovery” of The 
Scarlet Letter but by the stimulus and encouragement which he 
gave unfailingly, and which Hawthorne’s melancholy tempera- 
ment almost required, were passed over in silence. It was Julian's 
way of paying off an old score. 

Upon the publication of the biography, T. B. Aldrich, editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, wrote to T. W. Higginson, whom he had 
asked to review the book: 


... I hope that you will find it in your way, or be willing even to 
go out of your way, to give Julian a rap on the knuckles for his 
shabby treatment of Fields. It was he who discovered Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in his obscurity and despondency, and put hope into 
his heart. The literary history of Hawthorne that omits mention 
of J. T. Fields in connection with the publication of The Scarlet 
Letter & the later books, is no history at all. The whole thing is 
a little piece of small revenge, growing out of a needless quarrel 
brought about years ago by the pestiferous Gail Hamilton. It 
seems to me that it is only justice to Fields’ memory that Julian 
Hawthorne’s offence should not be overlooked." 


In the subsequent review, Higginson more than satisfied the 
editor’s demand for the castigation of the offending biographer 
when he declared: 


... Of all the pettinesses of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s book, there is 
none so petty as this omission. For the sake of what can only be 
a personal grievance, he has left a gap in his delineation; he has 
sacrificed the completeness of his work to what can be but an 
ungenerous whim." 


Among the older generation who were immediately concerned, 
only Mrs. Fields survived in 1884; and she, no doubt, was more 
acutely distressed than any other reader of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and His Wife. Conscious of some responsibility in the matter, 
since Miss Dodge had once been a protégée of his, Whittier exon- 
erated himself and comforted Mrs. Fields in the following letter: 


I have not seen Hawthorne’s book and do not care to. I hope 
thee will not let it trouble thee. I tried to stop G.H.’s foolish and 


13 November 24, 1884. Original in the Huntington Library. 
14 Atlantic Monthly, tv (February, 1885), 265. 
15 December 1, 1884. Original in the Huntington Library. 
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as it seemed to me unjust course, and when I heard that her 
book was in print & ready for publication I urged her to suppress 
it, and even offered to pay one half of the expense of the sup- 
pression. It fell dead from the press,’® and I don’t know of any- 
body who read it. I don’t see how thee can blame thyself for poor 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s misapprehensions, or feel any misgivings for 
the enjoyment of an exceptionally sheltered and beautiful life, 
the great happiness of which was so generously shared with others. 
We were all thankful for its warmth and brightness." 


The Hawthornes and Miss Dodge had partaken richly of the 
warmth and brightness until that clever lady persuaded herself, 
and Mrs. Hawthorne likewise, that they had been unfairly treated 
by Fields. Although Miss Dodge’s actions may have had justifica- 
tion, they nevertheless produced unhappy results for the Haw- 
thornes. It was unfortunate that Mrs. Hawthorne should have 
been estranged in her last years from the valued friend of her 
husband. It was unfortunate, also, that Fields should have been 
omitted from what is still the standard biography of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


16 The fact suggests Fields’s extraordinary influence. 

17 When Miss Dodge's attack appeared in 1870, Whittier had written to 
Fields in a less disturbed vein: “I’ve looked over Gail’s book slightly. I cant 
help thinking you might have managed her more shrewdly. You should have 
remembered, as the Duke of Argyle said of kings, that women are ‘kittle cattle 
to shoe behind.’ If thee was an old bachelor like myself I should pity thee 
under such clapper-clawing, but haven’t thee one of the dearest & best of 
women to heal the scratches? It wont amount to much anyway, & will cost 
more than it will come to to the writer. I am sorry all around... .I take it for 
granted you dont intend to reply to the book of G.H. “The battle of the 
books’ would only ‘make sport for the Philistines.’ It will die in nine days.” 
Undated letter. Original in the Huntington Library. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY PRISON DIARY 
THE JOURNAL OF DR. JONATHAN HASKINS 


MARION S. COAN 
(Concluded from the June issue, Page 307) 


6th of June, Saturday [1778]. In the old prison there is 4 of our 
sail makers imployed daily in making of hammocks for reid yt 
oners. They are imployed by the sail maker of this prison and are 
allowed but a small trifle. 

7th, Sunday. This morning died Dr. Munheir [Manheim?] very 
suddenly. I believe here is but few mourners in the prison, as we 
have but little reason to expect a worse. Also this morning, after 
we were turned out, two belonging to the L[ong] P[rison] were in 
the drean of the vault a mining; but was discovered by the T[urn] 
key., the guard alarmed, they taken, and comttd. to the B{lack] 
hole for 40 days. 

gth, Tuesday. This morning about 10 a.m. sailed Adml. Birons 
fleet, consisting of 13 sail of the line, bound in pursuit of C. D. 
Eastg [Count d’Estaing]. Also today one Capt. Dennis of Cape 
Ann has been here. He informs us that Capt. James Tracey of 
Newbury is given over entirely for lost. The said Dennis is dis- 
charged as he was taken in a mercht{majn. and is bound directly 
home. Also this day 13 more people were comttd. here. 

10th. By Mr. Sorrey we learn we are to be exchanged for Eng- 
lish prisoners in France. We all pray for it. This day the L. Prison 
was in a great uproar, occationed by two or three drunken fel- 
lows who [get] disguised as often as they can get beer, which is 
every donation day. This day one drawed his knife upon some, 
struck and abused others. Accordingly, those abused entered a 
complaint to the agent, who, by the desire of the principle part 
of the prisoners, was ordered to the B. hole and put in irons. 
It was Wm. Smith, who to be revenged, informed of a bar in a 
window that was cut off in order to get out at, which was made 
fast again. 

1th of June. There is several carpenters and maisons employed 
in fitting up the g decker prison in the hospital yard for the re- 
ception of French prisoners. Wm. Smith sent up here with his 
ruffles' on to show himself. 

14th, Mundav. The Revd. Mr. Heath has returned from Lon- 
don and vesterday was here to see us. He gave in a few books 
but savs he learns that we pay but little regard to the Sabbath, 
which is too true; for many spend their time in bawdry, obsene 


1 Fetters. 
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discourse, profanely cursing and damning their eyes and odd 
joints, and blaspheming their Maker continually, a most disagree- 
able place for a religious person to be confined. 

15th of June, Tuesday. We hear that the consiliatory bills sent 
from Great Britain last February to the United States have met 
with a cool reception and was treated with the contempt they de- 
served, both by the Congress and Army. 

We hear that Genl. Howe is expected home soon and that 
Genl. Sir Henry Clinton is to succeed him in command. Likewise, 
we hear there is a Spanish fleet consisting of 21 sail riding at 
single ankre at Cadiz and ready for sea. 

16th, Wednesday. By a letter from Capt. Harris at Fortin Pris- 
on, we learn that in France there is 250 Engh. prisoners in France 
who are to be exchanged for us, and we may depend upon it as 
he has the intelligence from the best authority, but I’m quite faith- 
less. 

igth, Saturday. We've intelligence that the guard have orders 
not to fire upon us if we attempt to make our escape, but to take 
us unhurt if possible. 

zoth of June, Sunday. We've recd. a letter from one of the 
committee of our donation at Bristol desiring us to transmit to 
him our names, former places of abode, occupations, &c. and he 
assures us that there is a prospect of an exchange, for a part if 
not the whole of us. He likewise desires we would keep to good 
order, and by no means offer to make our escape. 

2ist, Munday. At work again in mining thro the Old Stone 
Prison in the drean of the vault. 

23rd, Wednesday. Last night the miners at work; and about 8 
oclock. was discovered, taken, and carry’d to the B. hole; after 
which the guard came into our prison and finding Mr. Buntin 
and Capt. Boardman walking below, they ordered them to bed, 
which they refused to do as they was walking peaceably. For non- 
compliance they were carried, as before, to the B. hole. 

24th, Thursday. fast night Mr. Cross and Dale comttd. to the 
B. hole for not going to bed. Accordingly, they have wrote a peti- 
tion to send to the Board to know if Cowdrey has a right to send 
a man to the B. h. merely for not going to bed by g or 10 o’ the 
clock at evening. 

27th [June], Saturday. This day about 3 p.m. Mr. Shoemaker 
and Kirke scaled the walls but the centry was timorous and 
alarmed the guard, took them and comttd. to the B. hole immedi- 
ately. 

2gth of June, Munday. Joseph Burnham, who has been ill, for 
this 12 months past is now at the hospital with a white swelling 
in the knee. The doctor proposes amputating of it if he is willing. 
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goth, Tuesday. For this long time past, we've been served with 
bad beef, sometimes with maggots in it; accordingly, we have 
ordered butchers that go in not to cut it up if bad, and this day 
found it extreamly bad, therefore refused to cut it up, and the 
agent ordered his cook to do it, which was done and according 
to custom brot in at 12 0’ the clock, but all, both officers and 
people, refused taking of it. Mr. Cowdrey desired we would take 
it as it was cooked and depend you shall have better for the 
future, but we’ve been deceived often enough by him, therefore 
we concluded if we took it we might in future be served with as 
bad or worse; therefore, they was obliged to take it out again and 
dispose of it otherways. 

ist of July, Wednesday. Last night six men in the L. Prison got 
out thro the window into the yard in order to make their escape, 
but was discovered by the centry, and they all returned the same 
way they got out before the guard could get in; therefore they 
could not find anyone to carry to ye B. h. 

end of July, Thursday. This day seventy-four French prisoners 
committed to a prison here (by themselves). They are all fore- 
mast men, for the officers all, as low as a boatswain mate, are upon 
their parole in the country. Also today the Duke, of go guns, 
droped down into the Sound, a new ship launched since I have 
been here, and is ready to sail to join Adml. Keppells fleet. 

grd, Friday. As it is two years tomorrow since the Declaration 
of Independence, therefore altho we are prisoners we are deter- 
mined to keep the day in remembrance and for that end we are 
providing cockades to wear in our hats upon the important occa- 
tion. 

4th of July. This morning when we were turned out, we fixed 
our badges in our hats, which caused a surprise. The Agent de- 
sired to see one of them, which was sent him, and it happened to 
be one that on the top was wrote in capitals Independence, and 
on the bottom Liberty or Death, and he not knowing the mean- 
ing thereof, was surprised, and concluded we were a going to 
force the guards, in order to regain our liberty, therefore ordered 
a double centry at ye gate, and immediately sent an express to 
the Genl. and Adml. Shouldham, and made a great stir, and to 
his disgrace, as it caused much laughter. It passed on till one 
o'clock, when we formed in 13 divisions. Each gave g cheers till 
it came to the 13th, when each division joined the 13th and gave 
a general huzza, which was done with the greatest regularity and 
order that could be expected. We kept our colours flying while 
the sun set, then hawled them down; thus ended the day. 

8th, Wednesday. This day the Revd. Mr. Heath was here to 
see us, and gave us several books. He informs us that Genl. Howe 
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had arived from America and that the Kings troops had evacu- 
ated Philidelphia. 

gth, Thursday. Capt. Fulford, Dennis, and 3 or 4 more had 
bout. a boat and sail across the Channel to France. 

10th of July, Friday. Mr. Turner tells us those Capts. that sailed 
yesterday left Capt. Fulford behind altho he was within sight 
when they sailed. This day Joseph Burnham and one of the 
Frenchmen had their thighs amputated. 

izth, Sunday. Today Capt. Lee recd. a letter from John Dame 
at Fortin Prison, who was taken with one Capt. Dennis in a priva- 
teer brigg called the Angelico of 16 g. and sailed from Boston on 
the 25th of May ult. and on the go following was taken by the 
Andromeda frigate that Genl. Howe came home in. 

13th of July, Munday. We have at this time provisions in plen- 
ty and to spare (by means of the donation); therefore we give 
the overplus to the Frenchmen; their allowance is the same as 
ours from government (except the bread one pound and a half 
per day to each man). 

14th, Tuesday. Adml. Keppel has lately sailed from St. Hellens 
with about go sail of the line, and some frigates; and ‘tis said the 
French fleet commanded by Count De-Orvilliears [?] has sailed 
from Brest. 

15th, Wednesday. Today passed by this port Adml. Keppels fleet 
bound to the westward; two or three ships from this port will 
join the fleet this afternoon. 4 boys attempted making their 
escape by climbing over our prison into the Frenchmens yard 
and were secreated in the Frenchmens hammocks, but were de- 
tected and comttd. to the B. hole. 

16th of July, Thursday. Our guard now consists of Cornish, 
Devonshire, and Somersetshire militia mixed with the 13th Rigt., 
a Capt. company viz. about 60 in number. 

17th, Friday. As there is in the L. Prison a number of fellows 
who as often as they receive donation money are disguised with 
beer and abuse and blackguard every one and are fighting con- 
tinually, which keeps the people in a continual uproar, by which 
we’ve got a bad name abroad; therefore they have in the Long 
Prison drew up Articles of Regulation, viz. that no one should 
for the future offer to blackguard any officer or soldier, nor yet 
to gamble either with cards or coppers, nor yet to get disguised 
with liquor, nor to quarrel or fight upon penalty of being pun- 
ished (by a committee chosen out of every crew). 

18th, Saturday. We hear that Count De Eastang’s fleet has 
arived safe at Boston. We also hear that in Cadiz there is 25, sail 
of the line ready for sea. 

igth of July, Sunday. This day as some were in the drean a min- 
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ing, they were heard to work by the centry, who alarmed the 
guard; but before they could get in to the yard the miners were 
tied into prison. 

21st, Tuesday. Last night about 10 p.m. the people in the L. 
Prison broke a hole in their p. wall big enough tor two to go out 
abrest. The hole was ready some time, only waiting a favourable 
opportunity, and this night favouring their design broke ground, 
and falling in made some noise, and 4 immediately rushed out 
and pushed by the centry, who alarmed the guard so that no more 
had an opportunity of eloping. The guard came in to that prison, 
and while they were there, the guard-house chimney catched on 
fire, upon which occation the drum beat to arms and the prisons 
was on fire, and the prisoners a breaking out was the cry. After 
this was over, the guard came in again and took g men and carry’d 
them to the B. hole, only because they were up and their clothes 
on. 
Today Capt. Lee, Ross, Kirk, and Shoemaker climbed over 
into the Frenchmans yard. The two latter got out by the centry 
but was soon pursued and taken and comttd. to the B. hole. The 
other two were found in the hospital a broiling of beefstakes. 
They were put into the B. hole. 

22d of July, Wednesday. This afternoon took two boys a-min- 
ing the vault whome they chastised and afterwards discharged. 
Two brot back of those who eloped the 2oth inst., and one re- 
turned of his own accord only because he was hungry. 

23rd of July, Thursday. Today a great herangue occationed by 
a few in the L. Prison who were unwilling to be conformable to 
the regulation settled there, and threatened to destroy the ar- 
ticles made and set up there. 

24th of July, Friday. Those in the L. P. this morning discov- 
ered their Articles were defaced, and the Comttee. ordered three 
of those people who threatened to do the same should be tied 
up to a post and effectually washed down with cold water for 
the space of 4 hour. One who continued to be obstinate was 
complained of [to] the Agent, who put him in irons and put him 
in a seperate apartment viz. the itchy prison. 

26th of July, Sunday. "Tis daily expected that the two fleets 
will engage as they are in sight of each other. 

28th, Tuesday. Letters from Fortin P. say that 39 men belong- 
ing to Newbury were lost with Capt. Tracey. 

goth, Thursday. Yesterday was donation day. Several of the 
people got disguised with beer and last night fell upon two of 
Capt. Ravels Frenchmen, beat and bruised them. They cried 
Murder which alarmed the guard who came in and took two to 
the B. hole for the same. 
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gist, Friday. Last night the centry at the Efast] end of the 
Prison gave them a signal to come out. Seven accepted of the 
invitation and cut of a bar in the window and let themselves down 
by a rope. Before they got clear of, they were surprised and three 
were taken. Henry Lunt, Thos. Barker, and Robt. Swan got off. 
We hear the guard have recd. orders to fire upon any one who 
attempts to elope for the future. 

Today Adml. Keppels fleet arived in the Sound, and we hear 
they have had an engagement with the F. fleet but the particulars 
we've not heard. Some more Frenchmen comttd. Our officers sent 
up from the B. hole. 

August 1st, 1778, Saturday. All I can say relative to the engage- 
ment between the two Grand Fleets is, that several of their ships 
are much shattered, two or three are now lying all upon a creane 
[careen?] in the Sound, and the boats are now passing to and 
from the ships and have been ever since their arival, we hear with 
sick and wounded to the Royal Hospital. This is the Grand Fleet 
they have been so long recruiting, and so much boasted of, and 
which they called the Terror of the World or France. This was 
Englands pride, this was the fleet that was to sweep the seas, and 
to do such wonders, but alas! many of them are disappointed, for 
in the first engagement they have been worsted, to the mortifica- 
tion of the pride of England. 

4th, Tuesday. Today two of the shattered ships have been 
warped up to repair their damages recd. in late engagement with 
ye French. 

5th, Wednesday. A gentl. who came to see us today made a 
present of half a guinea to drink his health, but as it would be 
to small divided among so many, therefore gave it to the sick. 

6th, Thursday. One of the laborers employed at Old Prison 
this day noon went to dine and left his coat hanging by his work 
and his basket. Wm. Carpenter put on the jacket and took the 
basket in his hand and went to the gate. The turn-key let him 
out but on his way met with the laborer who owned the jacket 
he had on, accordingly turned the guard out, who pursued him 
and overtook him and brot. him back and he is put upon half 
allowance for 40 days. 

7th of August, Friday. We've been waiting impatiently a long 
time to hear from the Commissioners for settling the disturb- 
ances in N. America, but ‘tis expected they will return as they 
went. "T'was thot. when they sailed they were invested with a pow- 
er equal to the task; but now they are convinced to the contrary. 

8th, Saturday. The engagement with the French fleet on the 
27th of July last, about six or seven hundred men killed and 
wounded on the side of the English. 
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10th, Munday. This afternoon we were turned out into the 
yard and the doors shut in consequence of a favour asked of the 
Commi{issioner] by Capt. Lee yesterday, viz., to have the liberty 
of being or going into the yard more, but did not mean to have 
the door locked. This affair caused a great disturbance and the 
guard came in to quell us, to no purpose. The doors were opened 
after about one hour. Our Agent always endeavours to grant 
those favours we ask in such a manner as no ways to answer the 
desired effect. 

11th of August, Tuesday. Yesterday those three that eloped 
ye 30th of July were brot. back and comttd. to the B. hole and 
this day discharged and brot. up to the L. Prison. 

12th, Wednesday. Today we were all examined to see who 
were in need of government slops. 

13th, Thursday. Those that were in want of shoes were served 
this day. 

15th, Saturday. This day some naval officers from Adml. Keppels 
fleet came here to see who would enter into His Majesties navy, 
and 33 gave in their names, who [were] chiefly Old Countrymen. 
The officers brot. one American with them for a hoverer,? to 
whome the officers gave a guinea in order for him to treat his 
countrymen with, as a bait. 

16th, Sunday. Another officer from the ships a fishing after men 
but no one signed his name as they was not sure of going. 

igth of August, Wednesday. This morning came an officer 
from the guard ship after those five prisoners sent here yesterday 
in order to carry them on board of His Majesties ship again, but 
they were advised by the people in the yard not to go out again 
unless they were obliged to go by force; and they, like true and 
brave Americans, boldly refused to go and protested against ever 
serving on board His Majesties navy, and as the key was turned 
upon them they were determined to stay here, unless exchanged. 
Upon which the guard was sent for in, and the Agent, who pled 
they were put in through mistake, all which availed nothing. But 
the officer of the guard gave his word and honour that they should 
not be compelled to stay on board of the ships, to serve his Majes- 
ty unless they were willing. Upon them conditions they concluded 
to go out of prison again. 

21st, Friday. Many of the sick and wounded from Adml. Keppels 
fleet at the hospital have recovered and deserted so that they are 
obliged to have a guard over them. 

24th, Munday. Those men that petitioned His Majesty for lib- 
erty to go on board of his ships are apprehensive that they shall 
be permitted to go. Consequently, last night some of them went 
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to mining again, but upon breaking ground were discovered by 
the centry, who alarmed the guard. The centry fired into the hole, 
but without doing any harm. 

25th, Tuesday. Today 4 of those prisoners brot. here on ye 
i8th inst. and carried away again on the igth were brot. here 
again, as they refused to do any duty on board. One was an Itallian 
who is with the Frenchmen. 

25th of August. Today a Capt. of an armed vessel that was taken 
by an American privateer in the North Channel came here to see 
Capt. Lee, and says he has given bonds (to the Capt. who took 
him) to return to America as a prisoner unless he could get Capt. 
Lee exchanged for himself. He is bound to London upon the 
occation. 

2gth, Saturday. We hear that Adml. Biron’s fleet which sailed 
from this port the gth of June, bound to America in pursuit of 
Count D. Eastang had met with a gale of wind which sepperated 
and dismasted and damaged most of his ships. The Albion has 
arived at Lisbon which was one of the fleet. 

goth, Sunday. We've been healthy until of late. Now the fever 
and ague is very rife among us now. 

ist of September, Tuesday. Here is some news of being removed 
from here, to give room for F: 2nch prisoners. About 400 French 
privates imprisoned here. 

end, Wednesday. Mr. Heath and Sorrey inform us, by a letter 
from the Committee of ye donation that we that recd. five shillings 
and those that recd. four shillings are for the future only to receive 
three s. weekly, which they say was not out of any prejudice or 
alteration of their affection towards us; but for fear the donation 
should be expended before we should be relieved from the place. 
The Comd. and petty officers all recd. the same viz. 3 s.—a dis- 
agreable message as it seems to carry a dark aspect with it. 

5th, Saturday. Elias Hart died in the hospital with a consump- 
tion. He is one of Capt. Lee’s crew, and he is the 6th who has 
died since I have been in prison. Of late our sick have faired 
better [than] formerly, by means of a subscription raised among 
us for that purpose. The major part of the officers have petitioned 
Mr. Heath for the whole of our donation money, which was 
comply’d with. 

8th of September, Tuesday. Thirteen more American prisoners 
comttd. this day, which are the remainder of Capt Ravels crew. 

gth, Wednesday. Today Thos. Piller an American private sail- 
or, has been here and is bd. home. 

12th of September, Saturday. Capt. Burnell who off Sherburge® 
and once comd. the privateer Montgomery, has a wife here in 


8 Cherbourg. 
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England and by a letter from her he learns she is in want of the 
necessaries of life, and can’t get any relief on account of his being 
in the American service. Therefore we've thought proper to raise 
a subscription for her relief, as we are fully acquainted with neces- 
sity and hunger. 

igth, Tuesday. Recd. several letters here from Fortin. They 
write that they had recd. a letter from Capt. Cows who lately 
eloped from there. Capt. Cows says he is in France and has had a 
conference with Dr. Franklin and had acquainted him of our 
situation. His answer was that he expected orders from America 
shortly for the releasment of all the Americans now prisoners in 
England. This account corresponds with a letter Capt. Harris has 
recd. from Mr. Hartley, a member of the House of Commons, 
who says an exchange lay intirely with Dr. Franklin when ever 
he thot proper (and that they gave credit to it); we’ve been too 
long duped to be easy of belief. 

18th, Friday. Today Capt. Lee recd. a letter from that gentl. 
who was here a few weeks past, and he informs Capt. Lee that 
he has done his utmost to procure an exchange for him, but it 
was a thing impossible for him to effect till the Act was repealed. 

zoth of September, Sunday. Thos. Piller here again, who says he 
has no money to provide sea stores with, to go to America. The 
people raised about 16 s. for him. 

2end, Tuesday. Today is King George’s Coronation Day; and 
betwn. the hours of 12 and 1 o'clock fired a salute from fort, 
garrison, and ships, but think it is a day which ought to be kept 
with fasting and prayer. 

23rd, Wednesday. One Capt. Smith belonging to Portsmouth 
in N. England here to see his acquaintance. He was taken in a 
mercht. bound to West-Indias, his men put on board a man of 
war (according to custom). Today the people made a motion 
among themselves to draw the whole of their donation money 
the same as the officers; but they droped the matter as it was not 
agreable to the agent. 

24th, Thursday. This afternoon Capt. Smith came to see us 
again and took sundry letters. Also today our s{mall] beer was so 
extreamly bad that we refused to accept of any. The Agent sent 
for more from the brewers which was a very little better. 

25th, Friday. Today Capt. Ellenwood from Beverly, who was 
taken in a mercht. some months past and has been confined at 
Liverpool and has obtained his discharge and is bound directly 
home. Also last night Capt. Rawls made an elopement into the 
country for his liberty and this day his mess mates was so tim- 
orous that they dare not draw provisions for a full mess; there- 
fore he was missed. 
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27th, Sunday. Last night Jno. Rowe made his escape by climb- 
ing over the wall in a shower of rain. 

28th, Munday. Today the people’s clothes were examined to see 
what necessaries they were in need of. John Rowe not appearing 
was missed; which way he eloped they don’t know. 

October 1st, Thursday. Last night being dark and rainy, Capt. 
John Ravel made his escape. Martin Shaw comttd. to the new 
B. hole, only for speaking disrespectfully to the turnkey in ye 
garden. 

end, Friday. Last night Mr. Kirk eloped. 

grd, Saturday. This morning when the guard counted out the 
officers they missed Capt. Ravel and Mr. Kirk. They are much at 
a loss to know in what manner they go off. Cawdry is quite out 
generaled. 

4th, Sunday. This day Adml. Shuldams secty. came here to in- 
form those people who had petitioned His Majesty to have the 
liberty of going into his Navy that he had recd. a pardon for 
them, upon conditions of their serving and continue to serve in 
his M. Navy. H. M. has been pleased to grant a gracious pardon 
to those who have never been proved guilty. Likewise the Secty. 
say if any more are desirous of going into his Majesties Navy, he 
advises them to petition His Most Gracious Majesty as aforesaid, 
and he makes no doubt of their obtaining a free pardon. Conse- 
quently 14 more have petitioned. 

5th, Munday. This morning an officer from the Royal George 
with mirines to guard those rebels who have obtained his Maijes- 
ties pardon. 20 went in the first draft (10 of which was of our 
crew) on board of the Russel of 74 guns, Mr. Drake comdr.; 
12 in the second on board of the Royal George. 

6th, Tuesday. This prison is greatly altered since the departure 
of the H.[?]. 

7th, Wednesday. By Mr. Sawrey we learn that there is an ex- 
change settled between English Court and the plenipotentiaries 
from the United States of America residing at Paris, and that we 
may soon expect a cartel for us. Mr. Allen from Mr. Heath says 
the same, and Capt. Harris writes a confirmation of ye same which 
is the hearty prayers of all the prisoners confined here. 

gth, Friday. Martin Shaw has broke and cut his way out of the 
B. hole. The centry indeavoured to stop him, but to no purpose. 
The guard was ordered in to take and commit him to the B. hole 
again. But as he was put in at first without a just cause the people 
took his part, and he refused to go at any rate. He climbed up 
on a cross beam in the L. Prison and the guard could not by all 
their eloquence perswade him to come down; therefore they left 
him as they found so many on his side. 
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11th, Sunday. Cloudy wr. We have been served with potatoes 
in lieu of cabbage as the drouth has cut that article short, which 
has lasted an severely for some months past. 
12th of October, Munday. Showery wr. This recd. several letters 
from Portsmouth. By them we learn that they put great confi- 
dence in the exchange and are in high spirits, expecting soon to 
be upon their passage. I hope they may not be disappointed. 
13th, Tuesday. Pleast. but cool wr. Capt. Lee eloped from this 
n. 
15th, Thurdsay. Fair weather. Capt. Lee is missing but no great 
stir made. We have been counted but the muster roll not called— 
the first instance of the kind. 
16th, Friday. Pleast. Mr. Shoemaker very ill with a pleuretic 
fever; therefore sends for Dr. Hawks divers times and at last he 
came. Mr. Shoemaker says to him he thot he was rather neglectful 
of him. Upon which Dr. Hawks flew into a violent passion, and 
many angry expressions passed between them. Consequently the 
doctor did not learn his complaints. Then Mr. Shoemaker sends 
for Dr. Farr of the Royal Hospital, who immediately came with 
his prentice, Dr. Hawks, and Mr. Cawdry to see him. Dr. Farr 
said he should have the best tendence in his power. This day year 
Genl. Burgoyne with his whole army surrendered to Genl. Gates 
at Saratoga. In honour to that memorable day we gave three 
cheers, which is all we can do. This day seven American prisoners 
committed here. They were taken in different vessels. Mr. James 
Horton and a foremast man were taken in a merchantman. But 
they refusing to do any duty was sent a shore to be committed as 
usual to prison and they gave in. Taken in a Letter of Marque, 
therefore was comttd. 
Also recd. a confirmation of an exchange being settled and of 
a vessel in France being afitting for us, and that Capt. Fulford 
was to command her, which gives me greater satisfaction than any 
advice recd. yet, as it comes from the best authority. 
19th, Munday. Cloudy wr. most of the time. Recd. a letter from 
Portsmouth which says the report of an exchange has died away 
and says there is no foundation for the report, which gives many 
here a great uneasiness. At this time we were standing between 
hope and dispair, especially those who are variable in their opin- 
ions. 
21st, Wednesday. Cloudy and squally wr. Today Adm. S. Secty. 
came here with His Majesties pardon for those 14 aforesaid, and 
their names being called over, two of the number refused to 
answer, seeming surprised to hear of their names being in the 
number. They having heard of the report of a cartel, they were 
unwilling to go; consequently they were all left behind. 
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23rd, Friday. This day recd. a coppy of a letter from good 
authority that an exchange was agreed upon and that our pleni- 
potentiaries at Paris had obtained passports from the French 
King for cartel ships to pass in and out of the port of Nantes and 
L-Oriont with prisoners. Also had obtained liberty to confine 
English prisoners in the F. Kings prison. Likewise they say if we 
have not an equal number of prisoners, the youngest in captivity 
must be left behind, as they must have suffered the least. Like- 
wise they think it not consistant with the dignity of the States 
neither to assist nor yet to encourage our making our escape so 
long as England continues to the agreement. 

24th, Saturday. Last night we were indulged with the liberty 
of a candle lite after g o’clock for Mr. Shoemaker. The same in- 
dulgence was denied him a few nights past, when he was at the 
worst. Also last night Benja. Babb scaled the walls. The 22 in- 
stant the camp nigh Plymouth broke up and returned to the 
barracks at dock. The French prisoners are infested with a fever 
which proves mortal to some, in consequence of which the Genl. 
has forbid his soldiers coming into the prison. Therefore the 
turnkey has to turn the prisoners in and out and count them 
themselves. Our sick are all ordered up from the hospital and 
put into the itchy ward, a place hardly fit for a stable, and there 
to remain untill the Old Prison is fitted for their reception. Here 
is a rumour that the Americans in conjunction with C. D. Eastaign 
had made an attack upon Rhode-Island and had destroyed 5 
frigates, two sloops of war, and about 60 transports, but can’t 
learn wheather taken or not. 

25th, Sunday. The militia and 13th rigt. take their turns in 
guarding of us, and relieve every day (and not blended together 
as usual). 

26th, Munday. Pleast. wr. Several letters from those gone on 
board the man of war, but no news. Mrs. May, who has been a 
principle person in bringing in bad coppers has this day changed 
our donation and sent in 12 s. in bad coppers which she refuses 
to take either in pay or change; therefore we refused taking them 
coppers, consequently wrote to the Mayor of Plymouth for redress 
but have recd. no return. 

28th, Wednesday. Rainy Wr. Mr. Heath and Sawrey here; by 
them we learn and are assured that an exchange is concluded on, 
but when it will be put into execution we can’t learn. Likewise 
that the Committee of the Donation have thot proper to dock our 
donation allowance once more: viz. the officers in lieu of 3 s./o 
to receive 2/6 and the people 1s./3 in lieu of 2/o for the future. 

29th, Thursday. The people have petitioned Mr. Heath for 
liberty to draw the whole of their donation in money, but have 
recd. no return from Mr. Heath as yet. 
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November ist, Sunday. Recd. advice of the arival of Adm. Ld. 
Howe in the Agile of 64 guns at Spithead. Arived at this port 
two frigates from N. York, viz. the Fortin [?] and Apollo, in the 
latter of which Governor Johnson (came home in), one of the 
Commissioners sent to America [to] settel disturbances their sub- 
sisting [?]; but reason of his return is in consequence of a resolu- 
tion of Congress never to treat with a Commission [?] for reasons 
not fully asigned hear, but intimated for writing secret designing 
and underhanded letters to some members of Congress. Arived 
at this port several ships from Adm. Keppels fleet through [?] 
proving leaky, was ablidge to heave over 18 of her guns and some 
stores. She with the Exeter came into Hammors to repair, and 
‘tis said the rest of the fleet are destined for Spithead [?] and 
Torbay. 

2, [Munday]. A great number of promotions of turnkeys 
which are made and casheard by my Ld. Cawdrey at his will and 

leasure. But one of them who was broke has wrote to the Board 
to be [illegible] as it had [illegible] him out of the business and 
are to be returned here again. Two Americans brought yoaked 
together in irons with 2 or 3 officers and marines to guard them 
but as they not commtd. by a justice they could not be permitted 
to enter. The people endeavored to blackguard those officers, 
which exasperated the agent so that he went to the officer of the 
guard to quell them but to no purpose. The people hissed Caw- 
drey and would [have] stoned him. 

2nd, Munday. The people in the L. prison are much dissatis- 
fied with the butchers who go into the cookhouse, surmissing 
they don’t do justice or are bribed by us to shew parshallity in 
our favor, and to spite us have sent in others both yesterday and 
today, by which some of us fall short in our provisions but who 
the knave is I don’t know. 

grd, Tuesday. Rainy and dark. Recd advice of the depradations 
made by a ditachment sent off by Sir H. Clinton under the comd. 
of Major Genl. Gray at the town of Darthmouth and up the 
Arcushnet River and the plundering of Martha’s Vinard. 

7th, Saturday. Very squally wr. Our agent tells us that we are 
no nearer being liberated than ever which is a word of comfort 
for us. 

gth, Munday. Rainy today. Recd advice of the safe arival of 
our friends who made their elopement at Calice in France; like- 
wise, a caution to be careful of our dfonation] money lest it should 
be docked to nothing as it was almost expended. 

10th, Tuesday. About 50 Frenchmen sent on board the ships. 
This day James Shilfder?], M[artin] Shaw, Will Van Dusen got 
much guised with liquor. The two [illegible] broke the glass win- 
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dows in Cawdrey’s office (by throwing stones) and because he 
would not suffer more strong — to come in this afternoon they 
were all committed to the B. hole. Number more signed a petition 
to go on board of his Majesties ships which was the principle cause 
of this disturbance, as some of them were determined to get groggy 
before they left the prison. 2 of the rioters belonged to them. 

11th, Wednesday. Mr. Sawrey hear but no news or money. 
This day war was declared between Sir Jona. Wheaton and Sir 
Hy. Lawrence. Hostilities have commenced on the side of Sir 
Jona. by cutting off the clew [?] of Sir Harry hammock. Sir Jona 
says if Sir Harry presents a retaliation he will cut Sir Harry 
ear [?] off. I fear that the consequences will be bad, as they are 
men of such resolution and spt, but acording to the old proverb, 
there is no danger.* 

igth, Friday. Mr. Cawdrey has gotten his windows repaired 
again but has not suffered any beer to come in the gate for which 
I am glad as they may want the money. This evening about 9 pm 
Hy. Swan Jr. and T. Barker, I. Mick, and N. Guiler broke a whole 
through the Long Prison wall and by agreement with one Michel, 
a solger, was to pass by for a certain sum of money and at his 
giving the signal they broke ground and gave their bribe money 
to sd Michel as they passed by but by a contrived plan was brought 
up by a number of soldiers placed for that purpose by sd Michel 
acording to orders of his Capt. They were all comttd. (after 
being cut and bruised by the officers and men) to the B. Hole 
in the hospital yard. 

14th, Saturday. Rainy and extreamly dark [?]. Early this morn- 
ing thoes comttd. last night to the old Black hole were brought 
up and comitted to this Black Hole, and in consequence of in- 
formation given the officers by sd. Michel, the sergeant and turn- 
key came into our prison and inquired after Mr. Deal and desired 
to examine his chest, and their they found a suit of regimentals 
which they carried away and soon after opened the hole in our 
prison which led into the guard house. 

23rd, Wednesday. Cloudy wr. Capt. Boardman and Salter made 
their escape over the wall. The first unfortunately got nab and 
brought back and committed to the B.H.; but the latter got off. 
This was the 22nd instant. This day Mr. Heath and Sawrey came 
hear and issued the remainder of the donation cloath, which is 
the last of the donation, the money being expended, which makes 
many long faices. 

28th, Munday. Cloudy wr. One aclock at night the prisoners in 
Prison B opened a hole which they had dug upward of 20 feet 


4 At this point the handwriting becomes less legible, possibly because of 
a poorer pen. 
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so that 2 men might go abrest and 114 in number elapt undiscov- 
ered, which is the most capital afair that ever happened hear. 

2gth, Tuesday. Cloudy with wind. Seventy of the prisoners 
brought back and comitd. to the Black Hole. Received of Mr. 
Griffin, who made his escape the 2gth instant a luce [?] coat 
cotin [?], one purssers [?] shirt, a striped vest, a [two words illeg- 
ible], a pair gloves, Watts Hyms; also of Ichabod Lord a great- 
coat, scail and dividers. Tutors [illegible] and Guide; Mr. Boston 
(one) Old State Secretaries Guide, Schoolmarsters Guide to the 
English Tongue. 

goth, Wednesday. Cloudy wr. Today six more brought back, 
comttd. to the B.H. Three more brot. back, comt. Fore more and 
comt. to prison. This moment orders are given for all the pris- 
oners to be let out of the B.H. by the Capt. of the Guard, who is 
a melisha man, much of a gentleman, so that the prisoners are 
under no obligation to Cowdrey. There is 73 is brought back 
of 111 that made their escape the 28th instant. They bring news 
of the country being alarmed, some with spits, some with flails, 
some with pitchforks, others with muskets, so that I fear very 
few will git clear. They are all put eight in a mess and have but 
fore mens allowance, which is very short. 

4th, Munday [January, 1779]. Clear and cold wr. This day is 
brought back H. Lawrence who made his escape of 28th Decem- 
ber '78. Said Lawrence was taken up att Torbay about 40 mils 
distant who had entered on board a transport bound to’ New 
York but being informed upon was taken and brought back to 
prison. We learn by him that Griffin and 2 others with him en- 
tered on board a privateer but thinking themselves clear from all 
harm went on shore to drink but the Read Coats having s[c]ent 
of them laid wait for them in which they narrowly escaped but 
they got off. He brings new of three convoys liing theire. . . . 

5th, Tuesday. Cloudy wr. Last night made his escape from this 
prison Captin Boardman, after being defeted 3 times but got 
clear at last. 

7th, Thursday. Clear and cold wr. This day brought back 2 of 
the prisoners who made their escape the 28th of December. 
Said two was taken up att Torbay 45, mils distant. Capt. Griffin, 
Willm. Shagford was the brought back. This day one Fitzpat- 
rick boatswain mate of the Reasonable sais that they had taken 
Thos. Clouston who made his escape from this prison in August 
1777. He was master of a brigg in the merchant servis; likewise 
sais that Capt. Ebezr. Johnson was kild in an engagement in a 
privatier and with a letter marque. It was the third cruise he 
had made since he left this place and had been succesfull before. 

gth, Saturday. Clear and cold. This day Cawdry informs us that 
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he had received orders from a the Board that if those upon half 
alowance would inform him who was the ring leader of the last 
breach the rest should be put upon full diet. They informed him 
they were gone as they had the first chance in going out but 
Cawdry said he expected such an answer. They had delivered 
up the persons to the satisfaction of Cawdry. They are comttd. 
to the B. H. and the others are upon whole diet. 

10th, Sunday. Clear and cold wr. This day we had the most 
agreeable news we ever had—the news of being exchanged out 
of this dredful place of confinement where we have been so long 
suffering. Said news came first by Mr. Heath Clark who delivered 
the message with great joy and with tears in his eyes to the great 
sattisfaction of all.... 

13th, Wednesday. Clear and cold wr. We understand that our 
fast [?] ship lies in Catwater and only waits for a gentleman from 
Dr. Franklin in France. 

15th, Fryday. This day orders came for those that had peti- 
tioned to go on board his Majest. ships but they all refused to go 
except 4 out of 13 in number, which raised some dispute in the 
yard. Some insisted upon throwing them over the walls but 
Cawdry oe them by telling them that he thought they 
would be ablidge to go. The reason of their refusing to go is on 
the news of a carteeal soon. This day I bought a new coat and 
vest of Mr. Heath at 22 shillings price. 

16th, Saturday. Cloudy wr. This day we received our allowance 
of cheese, being 4 0z. short wait in allowance, supposedly by the 
fault of the buchers and cook together. This day two years since 
my captivity begun, being taken January 16th, 1776, having been 
from home 26 months and have had my health for the most part, 
blessed be God for it, having been through many [word illegible] 
and dificulties. 

20th, Wednesday. Cloudy wr. Mr. Sawrey hear. Got money for 
the people, six pence per man. He says that he is affeard that 
something has interfered that buts back the carteel which makes 
many long faces. 

2end, Fryday. Cloudy wr. This day Mr. Sawrey came hear with 
letters from Capt. Lee att Bilbo [Bilbao] for his people, inform- 
ing them that they may draw money of Mr. Emerey the agent at 
Bilbo, thoes that have one share to draw 68 [?] shillings, thoes that 
had more to draw the [word illegible], which is good news to 
them. But we had better. Mr. Cawdry informed us that we are 
to be exchanged soon and has received orders to acquaint us who 
is to go. The method is as follows. We are to go as we were 
comittd. 100 to go first and I had the good fortin to be the first 
on the list as I came in first. We are to hold ourselves in rediness, 
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as he only waits for answer from the Board. This is joifull news 
to us all. 

ist, Munday [February]. Cloudy wr. Last night died at the hos- 
pital John Foster, aged about fifty. He belonged to Kittery in 
Pisscatua. 

grd, Wednesday. Hazy wr. Last night died at our [?] hospital 
Ely Vickery [?]. He belonged to Marblehead. Likewise [name illeg- 
ible] Witham, belonging to the Dalton. It is very sickly amung 
us and the French. 

5th, Fryday [February]. A capt. of a privateer here belonging to 
Garnsey who informs him that a ship lys alongside of him with 
her sails bent and only waits for orders to take us on board.5 

4th, Tuesday [May]. We [word illegible] on board the Alliance. 

5th, Wednesday. Cloudy wr. Capt. Boardman with some others 
came on board from Nants. 

6th, Thursday. Cloudy wr. This day the Capt. sent for us to 
wait upon him in cabin. Accordingly we went. He took our name 
according to our station and desired us to enter on board that we 
mite receive our share of the prise money and that we should be 
our Own masters, to go where we please when we get to Loriant 
if we choose. 

grd, Sunday. Clear and warm. Last night arived hear from Bal- 
timore a schooner, Capt. Jones, in 30 days, but brought no news 
at all. This day I heard a most alegant sermon preached on board 
the Aliance. His text was in Psalms, 11 Chapter, 6 and 7 verses. . . . 

10th, Munday. Clear and pleasant. The wind being fair, we 
got under sail and bore away for Lowriant close hall® by the wind. 

11th, Tuesday. Clear and pleasant. This morning at 10 of the 
clock we were of Bellisle to the windward. It appears to be about 
20 m. in breadth. A few inhabitants on it. The produce of one 
of them is said to last 7 years. It was taken last wr. by the Eng- 
lish... . / About one o'clock made Loriant. A little distant of it is 
a small ileland called D{illegible| with a fort on it in a [illegible]. 
We came to anker about 2 miles distant. 

12th, Wednesday. Clear and pleasant. We got under way about 
10 of the clock and came into the harbor, which is a fine harbor, 
strongly fortified. This day sailed a French friggate of 36 guns 
belonging to the Kings brother. 

13th, Thursday. Clear and pleasant. This day were carried on 
shore 5 or 6 sick people from this ship. Capt. Stasey one of the 
number. I went on shore with [phrase illegible]. We went on 
board Capt. Jones ship. We were informed of a misunderstand- 


5 No entries in the journal from February 13 to May 4 are preserved. 
In the interim Dr. Haskins had been exchanged and landed in Nantes, France. 
6 Close hauled. 
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ing between Jones and Capt. Jacks, a Frenchman belonging to 
a privateer brigg. The dispute arose between Jacks officers and 
Jones conserning some people that Jacks lost. Jones took away 
his soward and sent him on board the Comedant [?], at which 
Jacks was so afended that he gave Jones a challange and called him 
a scoundal. 

i5th, Saturday. Cloudy wr, little wind. Mr. Lunt [?] on board 
the Alliance, a French frigate arived hear bound [to] Philadelphia 
but will not take any passingers on board her. 

i8th, Tuesday. Cloudy with wind. I went on shore with Mr. 
Griffis [?] where we fell into compy. at a Bellstable [?]. Drank some 
wine after which we went in the other room where with a [word 
illegible] wom. [?] where I not being gaurded [?] gave her [word 
illegible| and came off. Bought some sugar. 

24th, Munday. Clear and hot wr. Went on shore to get some 
cloth. I see a woman stand on a mans shoulders and beting a 
drum, the man walking with a trumpet plaing. 

26th, Wednesday. Capt. Dick [?] has left Capt. Jones, the reason 
not asind. 

27th, Thursday. Cloudy and hot wr. Capt. Jones went on shore 
in consequence of a challange sent him by the capt. of a French 
friggate. He said Capt. Jones forgot his sword and went on shore 
without. The dispute arose in consequence of [several words 
illegible}. 

28th, Fryday. Very rainy wr. Went on shore to see Mr. Ford, 
who informs me that there is in Burdo [ship’s name and rating 
illegible], bound to Philadelphia and he has orders to go in her [?]. 

grd [June], Thursday. Clear and pleasant. A great day amung 
the French. They call it Corpus Cristy. They hang linning out of 
theire windows and strew roses in the way and frame [?] infant 
before the [word illegible] and all kinds of musick. 

oth, Wednesday. Cloudy wr. A great day in Loriant. [Two lines 
illegible] and houses lined with white [word illegible] from top to 
botom and the streets [word illegible] with roses and a great num- 
ber of priests in white robes and great numbers of people walk- 
ing before them with all kinds of musick. Our preast went to see 
them but not being willing to bow to Baal got his hat knocked 
off 3 times. 

10th, Thursday. Some rain today. A great court of inquiry held 
here on board in consequence of some disagreement [?] between 
him and the Lieuts., Capt. Robison Pres.” 

igth, Sunday. Cloudy with rain. Went on shore to see 3 of my 
patients with the L{illegible] veneris. The court sets today this 


7 The entries for June 11, 12, and 13, indistinct, record further sittings 
of this court. 
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afternoon. This day we had a sermon [words illegible] the text in 
St. Luke, 18 chapter, 3 verse, the last close of the verse these words 
God be merciful to me a sinner... . 

i4th, Munday. Cloudy with rain. This day the court heald on 
shore settled the matter and I hear they have burned the book. 
Nothing transpired as yet but I believe not much to the honour 
of the Lieuts. 

i5th, Tuesday. Clear and pleasant. Went on shore to see my 
patients. Found them much better. Took a walk in the garding. 
Saw all kinds of fruite. Bought some cloath for breeches. Cost 
g livres and 12 sue. 

16th, Wednesday. Clear and warm. This day spoke with the 
Capt. conserning entering as stuard [?]. The Capt. told me I 
should have answer [?] after dinner. He says he shall cruise in the 
Bay for 8 or g day and then prosede to America. ... 

17th, Thursday. Clear and pleasant. This day I entered on 
board the Continental friggate Alliance Capt. [“Stuard” crossed 
through) Landais Esq. Comd. to Capt. Stuard, and to be dis- 
charged in the first port in America. On this day sailed the fleet out 
from Loriant. Passed Fort [illegible] and left me on shore but got 
of about 12 o'clock at night on board the Alliance being gone out 
which detained me from going on board her till the next day. 

18th, Friday. Clear and pleasant. Went on board the Alliance 
[word illegible}. Came on board about 11 a m.... 

igth, Saturday. Clear and pleasant. This day sailed the Bon 
Richard, commodore [?] Jones, with his fleet, consisting of the 
Alliance, the Pallas, the Vengance, and two tenders. 


HENRY ADAMS AND HENRY VIGNAUD 


MAX I. BAYM 


— ADAMS'S first printed reference to Vignaud! ap- 

peared in the second volume of the Letters,? published in 
1938. Until then it had occurred to no one to link the two men 
in any way. But recently, when the present writer discovered in 


1 For Vignaud, see Waldc Leland’s excellent article in the Dictionary of 
American Biography. 1 have had the further benefit of Dr. Leland’s personal 
recollections of both Vignaud and Henry Adams. 

2 Letters of Henry Adams, edited by Worthington C. Ford (New York, 
1930; hereinafter referred to as Letters, 1858-1891 and Letters, 1892-1918), 
letter to Elizabeth Cameron, Washington, February 3, 1901. 
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the Vignaud collection of the Clements Library some hitherto 
unpublished letters* from Adams to Vignaud, the question of 
their relation arose. 

Henry Vignaud had served as a Confederate captain and was 
made captive when New Orleans was taken. Escaping to Paris, he 
collaborated there as propaganda journalist with Hotze and Sli- 
dell, writing for the Parisian Mémorial diplomatique and the 
London Index in 1864. It was in the pages of the latter that 
Adams, secretary to his father in London, first encountered Vig- 
naud’s name.* The two probably met later, at the Geneva Con- 
ference, where the Louisianian turned up as a translator. How- 
ever this may be, it is now an established fact that Adams made 
direct contact with Vignaud shortly before 1880. 

In 1879 Adams was forming plans for the writing of his His- 
tory. Previous writers have failed to indicate the role of intermedi- 
aries whom Adams called upon to help him gain admission to 
sources of information or to expedite the copying of vast amounts 
of materials in various archives. We point out, in the course of 
this article, at least two, besides Vignaud himself. Incidentally, 
these two, Robert Roberts Hitt and Theodore F. Dwight, are also 
important in filling out the background of the Adams-Vignaud 
link. 

Realizing that “diplomacy has its uses,” Adams, now ready to 
initiate his researches, appealed to Hitt, then American Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Paris, to help him gain access to the marine archives. 
Not only did Hitt bestir himself but he got Vignaud, Second Sec- 
retary by this time, to help too, as we shall see presently. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Hitt addressed the following letter to the Minister of 
the Marine:® 


3 For permission to use these letters and for valuable aid, I am indebted 
to Dr. Randolph G. Adams, Director of the William L. Clements Library at 
the University of Michigan, and to his associate, Miss Elizabeth B. Steere. 

4 Charles Francis Adams Jr. later made use of Henry’s “copy of the 
rebel organ in London.” (See Letters, 1892-1918, 101.) 

5 Records of the Department of State, Diplomatic Posts, France, Press 
Copies of Miscellaneous Correspondence Sent, August 9, 1879-May 21, 1880, 
pages 120-121. For permission to reproduce manuscripts and for valuable 
assistance, I acknowledge my gratitude to the authorities in the various divi- 
sions of the National Archives. 
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2g OCTOBRE °79. 
MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: 

Mon compatriote M. Henry Adams qui s’occupe d'une His- 
toire de l'administration du Président Jefferson serait trés dési- 
reux d’étre admis a la faveur de consulter les archives de la 
marine pour la période compris entre les années 1800 et 1804 en 
ce qui concerne particuli¢rement St Domingue® et la Louisiane. 

Monsieur Adams appartient 4 une famille illustre dans notre 
histoire nationale; c'est un homme d'un grand mérite dont le 
dernier ouvrage sur “Albert Gallatin” a obtenu un légitime suc- 
cés. Je vous serais reconnaissant s'il vous était agréable de lui 
accorder la faveur qu'il sollicite. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Ministre, l’assurance de ma haute 
considération. 

Le chargé d'affaires des Etats-Unis 

R. R. Hitt 
Son Excellence 
Monsieur |’Amiral Jauréguiberry 
Ministre de la Marine 
etc., etc. 


With this entree secured, Henry Adams settled down to such 
concentrated work at the Archives that he hardly knew what Paris 
was like. “I see nothing of it except manuscripts and books,” he 
wrote.? He hoped to finish the state papers there by the middle 
of January and go back to London. But with a “mountain of 
papers and books to digest,” it was obvious that he would need a 
copyist to help him. It was at this point that Vignaud offered to 
help in having materials copied from the Affaires Etrangéres® and 
to supervise the copyist’s work. Mr. Adams could now feel free 
to leave for England. 

Upon his arrival in London, “after six weeks of dull and dismal 
hibernation in Paris,” * he wrote to the Second Secretary: 


6 See Adams's “Napoleon I et Saint Domingue” in La Revue Historique, 
xxiv (April, 1884), g2—1g0. 

7 Letter to Charles M. Gaskell, Paris, December 20, 1879, Letters, 1858- 
1891, $17. 

8 Adams's transcripts are at the Library of Congress. 

® Letter to Henry Cabot Lodge, February 22, 1880, Letters, 1858-1891, 319. 

10 This letter is pasted in Vignaud’s copy of New England Federalism, 
1800-1815 (Boston, 1877), edited by Henry Adams. 
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22 QUEEN ANNE’s GATE 
St. JAMEs’s PARK LONDON 


DEAR Sir: 5 FEBRUARY 1880 


Thanks for Sevellon Brown’s!! engagement, or rather wedding- 
cards. 

I understand that Faugére has been decapitated.'? In any case, 
if you happen to be at the Foreign Office an inquiry about my 
papers would do no harm. I expect them to raise difficulties which 
had best be met in time. 

I have a volume!’ for you which I shall send one of these days 
if the post will take it. 

I am very truly yours, 


Henry Vignaud, Esq. HENRY ADAMS 


My search at the State Department Archives in Washington 
revealed a letter from Vignaud which seems to indicate that be- 
tween February and July the copyist (apparently under Vignaud’s 
surveillance) had been busy compiling a whole volume of ma- 
terials for the historian. The following note is Vignaud’s report 
to Adams:!4 


DEAR Sir: 10 JULY "80. 


The copyist has given me a bundle containing the copies made 
up to date. It is of the size of a 4° volume and represents, he says, 
about half of the work. How shall I send it to you? By express? 
It could not be sent by post without having each end open which 
would not be safe. I have given the copyist 300 francs; enclosed 
please find his receipt. 

Truly yours, 


Henry VIGNAUD 
Henry Adams, Esq. 


23 Queen Anne’s Gate S. W. London 


11 Brown was Chief Clerk at the State Department. (See Register of the 
Department of State.) 


12 Obviously, someone who had lost his job in the Marine Archives. 
18 The volume is Adams's Life of Albert Gallatin, published at Philadel- 
phia in 1879. The fly leaf bears the following inscription: 
To: 


Henry Vignaud 
with the author’s compliments 
Témoignage de reconnaissance 
8 Jan. 1880 
14 National Archives: Records of the Department of State, Diplomatic 
Posts, France, Press Copies of Miscellaneous Correspondence Sent, May 21, 
1880-March 17, 1881, page 119. Page 120 is the copyist’s receipt. 
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The receipt reads: 


Je, sousigné, reconnais avoir regu de Monsieur Adams la somme 
de trois cents francs 4-compte sur les copies faites et 4 faire, d'un 
travail de recherches aux affaires Etrangéres sur les Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique. 


Sous [?], 13 juillet 1880 
Grenoy [?] 


The decade between 1879 and 1889 marks the period during 
which the History of the Administrations of Jefferson and Madi- 
son was begun and practically completed. By August, 1890, Adams 
still had some proofreading to do on it, but being entirely ab- 
sorbed by preparations for his impending trip to the South Seas, 
he left the details of seeing the work through the press to his 
friend and companion Theodore F. Dwight,’ who also knew 
Vignaud and (as a subsequent letter shows) collaborated with him 
at least once in helping Adams. During that same decade Vignaud 
too had made exemplary progress, not only in his diplomatic ca- 
reer but in the fields of journalism, literature, and scholarship. 
His extensive and varied library at Bagneux reflected his extra- 
ordinary growth in these fields."® As the corpus of his unpublished 
material reveals, he too was then working at American history. 

In the early part of January, 1892, after returning from the 
South Sea Islands and before sailing for England,'*’ Adams saw 
Vignaud. With the History and Historical Essays behind him, 
the historian was now contemplating new work. In fact, his South 
Sea experiences were productive of a manuscript to be entitled the 
Memoirs of Marau Taaroa, Last Queen of Tahiti; and this now 


15 See letter to Elizabeth Cameron, August 16, 1890, Letters, 1858-1891, 
403-404. Theodore Frelinghuysen Dwight (1846-1917), one-time secretary and 
librarian to George Bancroft; translator and librarian for thirteen years at 
the State Department Library in Washington, became a companion and, 
in Adams’s own words, “a sort of literary factotum” to the Adamses, and 
helped to usher in the History in 1891 by reading the proof sheets. In April, 
1892, he became Librarian of the Boston Public Library. 

16 As witnessed by such articles in the Mémorial Diplomatique as “La 
relativité de la Connaissance,” “Les procédés métaphysiques dans lI'Ecole révo- 
lutionnaire,” and “La philosouphie positive et M. Littré.” 

17 I differ from James Truslow Adams when he says (The Adams Family 
(Boston, 1930), 336), that “by the end of 1891 [Adams] was again in Washing- 
ton.” Henry Adams was in Paris through January 7, 1892, after which he went 
on to London. 
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needed additional documentation. Also, further researches had 
to be made in view of new revisions and editions of his History. 
In all this he again needed Vignaud’s help. His own restlessness 
took him home to Washington and back to Scotland. It was from 


there that he wrote to Henry Vignaud—again he was concerned 
about copyists:!* 


ABOYNE, ABERDEEN 
16 Sept. 1892 
Dear Mr. VIGNAUD: 
I have heard not a word of that angel copyist since I saw you 
last in January, and as I have since then been home, and come 
back, and passed the summer here, beyond the reach of copyists, 
I cannot help occasionally feeling qualms of doubt for fear she 
should have piled tons of paper on you, and left you not a centime 
to your back. As I expect to return to America by the Majestic, 
October 5, and shall not go to Paris on the way, I write to give 
you time to unload on me any burdens you may have assumed. 
After the 23rd my address is to Baring Bros, (Limited) London. 
Pray give my regards to the Minister. I am sorry not to be able 
to pay my respects in person; but as he is probably occupied with 
the public business’® at some watering-place at this season, I only 
regret he is not here. 
Mr. Vignaud weeny HENRY ADAMS 


About a fortnight later—this time from London—he wrote once 
more to Vignaud:*° 


Lonpon, OCcT. 2, '92. 
My DEAR Mr. VIGNAUD: 

I suppose you can get money, even at Paris, on a check, as well 
as on any other form of draft, so I send you herewith a check for 
£20, and will settle with Dwight. Thanks for your aid. 


18 This letter was inserted in Vignaud’s copy of Adams's Historical Essays. 

19 The Bering Sea Controversy was on at this time, and Minister T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, in calling on M. Ribot, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, or on 
M. Le Royer, the President of the Senate, had his First Secretary M. Vignaud 
always with him. At the American Legation, Coolidge discussed the controversy 
with Vignaud, as well as with other members of the Staff. See Thomas Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, 1831-1920: An Autobiography (Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1923), 142, 148, 151, et passim; also, Diplomatic Memoirs, by John Watson 
Foster (Boston, 1909), I, 32-42. 

20 This letter, like the preceding one of September, was also inserted in 
Vignaud’s copy of Adams’s Historical Essays. 
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Dwight has been City Librarian at Boston since last April. 
He was in Italy in June and July, but I do not know whether he 
was in Paris. He is now in Boston on duty and I imagine he must 
have his hands full. 

I sail for New York next Wednesday 5th. My address, as usual, 
will be 1603 H St. Washington. I wish I were coming to Paris 
for a few days at least, but it is not convenient; so please remem- 
ber me to the Minister and believe me 

Truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


Incidentally, the date of the letters just reproduced was the 
Columbus anniversary year. It was then that Vignaud became 
interested in the colorful and controversial history of Christopher 
Columbus. This interest was productive of works which gained 
for him the rank, subsequently, of one of the world’s outstanding 
Americanists.*! 

How often Henry Adams was in touch with Vignaud after 
1892 One cannot at present say; but it is clear that in 1898 Brooks 
Adams—and probably Henry too—had dealings with him, as the 
following hitherto unpublished letter indicates:** 


4 RUE DE VERNEUIL, 
JAN. 30, 1898. 
Dear Mr. VIGNAUD: 

My niece Miss Abigail Adams wants to consult some books 
in costume which I suppose can best be seen in the National Li- 
brary. If you would be so kind as to send me the regular form 
for readers issued by the Embassy, so that I can get her a reader’s 
ticket, you would add to the many obligations under which I 
already stand toward you. 

Very truly yours, 
Brooks ADAMS 


In a letter to Elizabeth Cameron in 1901 Adams speaks of 
Vignaud as “dying or dead.” Though he puts these words into the 


21 See R. G. Adams, Three Americanists (Philadelphia, 1939), passim; and 
S. E. Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea (Boston, 1942), passim; as well as 
Vignaud’s Etudes sur la Vie de Colomb, and Histoire Critique de la Grande 
Entreprise de C. Colomb (Paris, 1911). 

22 This letter was inserted in Vignaud’s copy of Brooks Adams’s The 
Emancipation of Massachusetts (Boston, 1887). 
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mouth of “old Morton,” 7 we may credit them to Adams's familiar 
penchant for what we may be allowed to call “literary alarmism.” 
As a matter of fact, in 1901, Vignaud—far from being dead or dy- 
ing—still had an active score of years before him, and he was to 
survive Adams by four years. At seventy he launched out in the 
sea of historic scholarship with that stout, steady venturesomeness 
which characterized the very Columbus he wrote about. He died 
in 1922. 

It fires the historic imagination when one pictures some of 
Adams’s works looking out from the shelves of Vignaud’s library”* 
at Bagneux, upon an ancient garden and grove, once part of the 
county seat of Cardinal Richelieu.”* It was as if Adams himself 
had come to salute the ground of his Norman ancestors from the 
study windows of Vignaud. 


23 Levi Parsons Morton, Minister to France, with whom Vignaud went in 
1883 as a delegate to the international convention for the protection of sub- 
marine cables. (See Letters of Henry Adams, 1892-1918, 313.) 

24 The Vignaud Collection at the Clements Library includes the following 
books by Adams, each with the Vignaud book plate: Démocratie: Roman 
Américain (Paris, 1883) [A clipping inserted asserts that the “real author” 
is Mrs. Henry Adams.]; Documents Relating to New England Federalism, 
1800-1815 (Boston, 1877) [signature of Vignaud in pencil on front cover, 
verso]; Historical Essays (New York, 1891); History of the United States of 
America (New York, 1889-1891); and The Life of Albert Gallatin (Phila- 
delphia, 1879). 

25 So described in a letter by W. W. Bishop, as Librarian, to the late 
President Burton of the University of Michigan, December 29, 1922, contain- 
ing details of the purchase of the Vignaud Collection. Used by permission of 
Mr. Bishop. 
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Yankee from Olympus: Justice Holmes and His Family. By Cath- 
erine Bowen. (Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 1944. Pp. xvii, 475. $3.00.) 


In this popular biography Mrs. Bowen provides an entertaining 
and easily read story of the Holmes family from the time of the 
Reverend Abiel Holmes, who wrote the American Annals in 1800, 
to the death of his grandson, Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., in 1935. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to the life of the Supreme Court 
Justice, whom she tries to make attractive and intelligible to the 
lending-library public. But his character was not in truth one to 
be made attractive or intelligible to most of the American people. 
Complex and involuted, he was a figure out of Henry James, 
though Mrs. Bowen describes him as if he came out of Edna Fer- 
ber. Except for his Civil War experiences, his life held no physical 
adventure; his was an adventure of ideas—of the most sophisti- 
cated, attenuated, and abstract ideas of his generations. Therefore 
any attempt like this, to write the life of Justice Holmes without 
the thought of Justice Holmes, omits more than half the story. 

One can fairly expect, even from a lay biographer, more than 
the meager account of Holmes’s judicial career: this man’s life 
was the law. Moreover, there is another realm where the layman 
with intellectual curiosity might have entered. What was the con- 
nection between Holmes’s Civil War experiences and his later 
notions of life as competitive struggle? What was the influence of 
pragmatism (specifically Charles Peirce and William James) on 
his personal philosophy? Was there change or development in his 
taste in philosophy and literature? Not one of these interesting 
questions is discussed at length or with maturity. 

Granting that the author of this volume is not philosophically 
inclined, one still must demand a more accurate and subtle ex- 
ploration of Holmes’s personal relations. The description of his 
married life is superficial and inhibited. His friendship with 
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Brandeis was not precisely the unalloyed admiration and boon 
companionship recounted here. There is not even a serious at- 
tempt to describe his associations with the “young liberals” of 
the Frankfurter-Laski-Morris Cohen group. 

Mrs. Bowen occasionally gives scrupulous attention to minor 
factual accuracy (see the footnote on the color of the eyes of 
Holmes’s grandmother), but she tantalizes the reader by the hazi- 
ness of line between documented fact and fictionalized local color. 
She makes no effort at clear definition or chronological accuracy 
in recounting Holmes’s ideas and utterances. The frequent quota- 
tions are a potpourri of epigrams, used to suit the romantic pur- 
pose of the story. Thus the words quoted to show Holmes’s 
thought about 1870 (253) and in 1880 (274) all are actually taken 
from a speech which he delivered on February 17, 1886. Conse- 
quently the reader cannot find development in the thought or 
character of the man, and the truly dramatic implications of his 
ideas are lost in vagueness and sentimentality. 

If Mrs. Bowen does not add to our knowledge of Justice 
Holmes, her biography is not barren of occasional suggestiveness. 
For example, she gives enough evidence to persuade any future 
biographer to search deeply into the relations between Holmes 
and his father. The Justice’s love of the word, his tendency to 
confuse word with idea, perhaps even his first plunge into the 
law, may be partially explained by his early conflict with his 
father and his desire to outdo the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
at his own game of words. 

One cannot help feeling that this volume, in its forced empha- 
sis on the externals of Justice Holmes’s life, its disregard for the 
fine definition of idea which was one of his main concerns in life, 
has vulgarized one of the least vulgar minds in American history. 
Fearful visions arise of a movie to be called “The Adventures of 
Captain Holmes,” with Gary Cooper as soldier-judge and Bette 
Davis as Fanny Dixwell. In providing the script for such a movie, 
Mrs. Bowen may have humanized the judge, and dissipated some 
of the incense-smoke which adulators have raised before his por- 
trait, but she has done little to sharpen or illuminate the portrait 
itself. 


DANIEL J. BoorstTIN. 
Swarthmore College. 
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The Whitesmiths of Taunton. By George S. Gibb. Harvard 
Studies in Business History, Volume VIII. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1943. Pp. xxxiii, 419. $3.50.) 


Rare is the reader who will select for entertaining reading a his- 
tory of a manufacturing organization with which he, his family, 
and his community have had no associations. But one need not 
have been born in Taunton or be anything more than an average 
reader to derive enjoyment and a deeper insight into American 
business problems in the nineteenth century from a reading of 
The Whitesmiths of Taunton, a history of Reed and Barton and 
its predecessor companies. 

A Taunton family background, graduate work at Harvard in 
American economic history and business administration, and 
two years of study in design have prepared the author in an un- 
usual degree to write authoritatively on his subject. Though he 
was fortunate in finding many company records still in existence, 
only an orderly, analytical mind could have sifted so successfully 
the wheat from the chaff and presented so logically and entertain- 
ingly the material with which he was confronted. 

The story is traced from its beginnings in the little jewelry 
shop of Babbitt and Crossman, in 1824, when Isaac Babbitt, town 
pewterer and gadget-maker, experimented successfully with a 
method for rolling britannia metal in thin sheets, right up to the 
present day, when Reed and Barton, a great silver manufacturing 
corporation of international reputation, has just won the coveted 
Army-Navy E Award for quality and performance. 

Every phase of the business has been carefully presented. The 
reader lives with the owners and workmen through the trials of 
organizing a going concern, worries with them through lean years 
and financial stringencies, and faces the severe competition from 
without and struggles for control from within. With interest he 
follows the successive changes in product, dictated by public de- 
mand, as britannia, electro-plated ware, and nickel-silver follow 
each other down the social ladder until finally, in the seventies, 
sterling silver came within reach of the pocketbook of the middle 
class. A wealth of illustrations permits a chronological study of 


the changing taste of the public in product, design, and orna- 
mentation. 
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One unforgettable word picture is that of the factory in the 
eighteen-thirties—when a day’s work was from sun-up to sun- 
down, when the foremen reported in high silk hats and cutaways, 
and the product of the shop was packed in meadow hay for ship- 
ment by wagon to Boston or by coasting schooners from the 
wharves on the little Taunton River. 

With sympathetic understanding the author has sketched the 
roles of the principal actors, but every story must have its hero 
and Gibb’s is Henry Reed. An apprentice to Babbitt and Cross- 
man in 1828, an active partner for over sixty-five years, and the 
guiding hand of his company for more than half a century, Reed 
built a tradition for a product of highest quality and attributed 
the success of his business to “just putting one dollar on top of 
another.” 

The Whitesmiths of Taunton is carefully annotated and in- 
dexed, and its many excellent illustrations enhance its value to 
students of American design. 


Lepule I. LAUGHLIN. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Hawthorne: Critic of Society. By Lawrence Sargent Hall. Yale 
Studies in English, Volume 99. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1944. Pp. 200. $3.00.) 


One could wish that it were possible to discuss Mr. Hall’s book 
in the usual terms as a contribution to our knowledge both of 
Hawthorne and of nineteenth-century society. The truth is, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hall has made no study of social history in Haw- 
thorne’s period, or even of American social history, and that for 
this reason, if for no other, his analysis of Hawthorne’s attitudes 
is quite lacking in a frame or a setting. It is also unfortunately 
true that no clear view of Hawthorne’s own attitudes emerges 
save that which would be evident to a casual reader of his fiction, 
his notebooks, and his letters—namely, that Hawthorne, for all 
his pessimism, and indeed (in a sense) because of it, was at heart 
a genuine democrat, though far from being blind to some of the 
ills of American democracy in his own day. 
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What one misses perhaps still more in Mr. Hall’s book is what 
one misses in the great bulk of American literary scholarship in 
our time—namely, the impact on the mere “material” of a mind 
that has itself come to terms with the problems under considera- 
tion, a mind that has at least aspired to the status of Man Think- 
ing. It is impossible for at least one reader to make out unequivo- 
cally what Mr. Hall’s own convictions and loyalties are. I quote a 
few examples of what I am thinking of: 


In the case of John Brown, most criminal of reformers, there was, 
as he [Hawthorne] put it, “a certain intellectual satisfaction” in 
seeing him hanged by way of requital for his “preposterous mis- 
calculation of possibilities.” 


Does Mr. Hall mean that, in his own opinion, John Brown was 
a criminal? The sentence, in its context, is wholly ambiguous. 


With the utilitarian creed of his society... Hawthorne came to 
terms, as an older, wiser, more tolerant American. 


Aside from the unlikelihood of Hawthorne’s turning utilitarian, 
does Mr. Hall mean to imply his own devotion to the principle 
of “Benthamee” utility? 


Hawthorne himself had seen close at hand the fantastic ideas of 
Fourier preoccupy his gullible countrymen... . 


Fourier’s chief idea was that unchecked economic individualism 
and unregulated competition are wasteful, anarchic, and destruc- 
tive of the well-being of society as a whole: Mr. Hall may very 
reasonably dissent from this proposition, but does he mean to 
imply that, to his own sense, it is fantastic? 


Whitman did not have what every true Yankee has—what Haw- 
thorne had—a sense of materialistic responsibility, of the ethic 
of property. 


This sentence is genuinely puzzling: does Mr. Hall mean that it 
is an advantage to an imaginative writer, to a visionary poet or a 
tragic romancer, to have “a sense ...of the ethic of property”? 
And as for the Yankee note, how much of this sense did Thoreau 
have? 
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If Hawthorne was a politician, he was not a hypocrite; though 
one may perhaps rightly wonder how far the two are distinguish- 
able, even in such a man. 


One breathes more freely once Hawthorne has been exonerated 
from the charge of hypocrisy, but does Mr. Hall himself mean 
to suggest that democratic politics—the politics of Jefferson, of 
Lincoln, of Wilson—are necessarily and incurably hypocritical? 
This seems inconsistent, to say the least, with the democratic 
opinions which, so far as I understand Mr. Hall's language, are 
suggested, or hinted at, or adumbrated, in the last pages of his 
book. 
NEWTON ARVIN. 

Smith College. 


The Development of the Colonial Newspaper. By Sidney Kobre. 
(Pittsburgh: The Colonial Press. Privately Printed. 1944. Pp. 
xi, 188. $3.50.) 


Mr. Kobre has entered a much neglected field of American his- 
tory, that of the eighteenth-century newspapers, with a book 
which emphasizes their sociological aspects. The writers of social 
history have always been handicapped by the difficulties of syn- 
thesis. The present author, as shown in the following quotation, 
accepts the core idea of the Schlesinger-Fox History of American 
Life series, that of social evolution from the simple to the com- 
plex: 


For the newspaper must be considered as closely integrated 
with the expansion of the small village to the large bustling town. 
Somewhere along its line of development, when its population 
grew and its prosperity swelled sufficiently, the town developed 
a newspaper. In brief, the newspaper was functionally related to 
the many activities of the colonial town. 


The first chapter gives a brief but adequate description of the 
colonies in 1690. The remainder of the book is divided, chrono- 
logically, into three sections: 1690 to 1725, 1725 to 1750, and 1750 
to 1783. There is a discussion of all newspapers printed during 
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the first two periods. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more are dealt with in the final section. All additional newspa- 
pers printed prior to 1783 are given a brief bibliographical treat- 
ment in the appendix. 

There are numerous faults to be found with this book, several 
of which can be quite easily corrected if there is another edition. 
The bibliography is inadequate, being both non-selective and 
poorly organized; there is no index; the proofreading, or the 
printing, was extremely careless. A few errors in subject-matter 
were noted, some of which could have been avoided by a closer 
familiarity with the work of Mr. Brigham, the authority in this 
field. 

There were labor troubles in the colonial printshop (43). In 
1776 the journeymen printers in New York organized what in 
modern parlance is known as a labor union and in that year were 
strong enough to win a strike against James Rivington.’ Riving- 
ton, prior to 1775, was much more impartial than Mr. Kobre 
suggests (141-145). The Freeman’s Journal (147) was only a 
temporary change in name of the New Hampshire Gazette, in- 
correctly listed as a Tory paper (148). Humphrey's Pennsylvania 
Ledger was driven out of business not because it was a Tory pa- 
per (157) but because it was attacked as such by an unscrupulous 
competitor, Benjamin Towne. The New Hampshire Gazette was 
not suspended on January g, 1776 (175). Robert Fowle’s New 
Hampshire State Gazette (Exeter, New Hampshire, twice listed 
as “Essex”) was not a Tory paper (176). John Howe’s Newport 
Gazette, which for nearly three years was one of the leading Tory 
papers, is not mentioned at all. The Green family (177) were 
also involved in the short-lived Dresden Mercury, another paper 
which has been omitted.? 

These criticisms should not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
the author has made a valuable contribution to colonial and 


1 See John T. Winterich, Early American Books & Printing (Boston, 
1935), 135; and Lawrence C. Wroth, The Colonial Printer (New York, 1931), 
138-140. 

2 Dresden is now Hanover, New Hampshire. The social implications in 
the history of this paper are unusual. It was the first newspaper to be estab- 
lished in the sparsely settled hinterland. Its origins were chiefly political; its 
failure was due to economic causes, after the cessation of the political conflict 
which led to its founding. 
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journalistic history. He shows the connections between the news- 
papers and the environment in which they developed, and the 
tie-ups between editors in different colonies: for financial returns, 
for defense against common dangers, and to offset the lack of 
newsgathering facilities. The discussion of the social importance 
of the tramp printers, and numerous evaluations of the place 
of the press in the community, are excellent. Some of the charts 
and tables (12, 97, 158) are both original and valuable. Chapter 
Seventeen—““The Colonial Newspaper as a Social Institution”— 
is especially well done. Future writers in this field will inevitably 
owe much to the suggestiveness of Mr. Kobre’s work. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN. 

United States Coast Guard Reserve. 


Edward Sylvester Morse—a Biography. By Dorothy G. Wayman. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 457. 
$4.50.) 

In the early years of the Republic the “success stories” of ship- 
masters and merchants followed a familiar pattern. The enterpris- 
ing New England lad, with much ambition, little formal educa- 
tion, and no fortune beyond a God-fearing inheritance, went to 
sea in his teens, and by hard work, singleness of purpose, and the 
true opportunist’s eye ‘for the main chance, discovered both the 
sources of commodities and markets that craved them, to such 
good purpose that in due time he became a substantial and re- 
vered member of the community. Although the pattern was less 
frequently attained as the nineteenth century progressed, it was 
never lost. The career of Edward Sylvester Morse is evidence that 
the formula which transformed New England youths into suc- 
cessful merchants in the early years of the century was still capable 
of transforming them into scientists and men of learning in the 
very different later years. 

Born in 1838, in Portland, Maine, Morse had hardly a serene 
childhood. At sixteen he went to work as a draughtsman in the 
Portland Company at four dollars a week, and thus—except for 
a brief interlude at Bethel Academy—concluded his formal educa- 
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tion. While continuing this work, which he loathed, he began to 
make a name for himself in natural history by his studies ‘of 
shells, which could be carried on with only observation and indus- 
try for capital. In 1859 he escaped to Cambridge, where he spent 
two years as student-assistant to Louis Agassiz at the newly found- 
ed Museum of Comparative Zoology, and completed the shift 
of his scientific status from amateur to professional. Having left 
Agassiz, who had done much for him, in a none too amiable tem- 
per, he returned to Portland, where he supported himself by 
scientific draughting, writing, and giving popular scientific lec- 
tures—a profession in which he had extraordinary success in the 
years when audiences really lapped up lectures—until 1866, when 
he removed to Salem, his home for the rest of his life. From 1867 
to 1871 he was one of the curators at the newly established Pea- 
body Academy of Science, and thereafter continued writing and 
lecturing until 1877, when he went to Japan to found the depart- 
ment of zoology at the Imperial University at Tokyo. During two 
years in Japan, in addition to his teaching and scientific re- 
searches, he became absorbed in the collecting of Japanese pottery, 
and laid the foundations of the collection which in 1890 he sold 
to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston for seventy-five thousand 
dollars. In 1880 he became Director of the Peabody Academy of 
Science (later renamed Peabody Museum of Salem) and held that 
office, though often by remote control, until his retirement in 
1914. The years in Japan broadened his originally strictly zoolog- 
ical outlook to include the ethnology of the Far East, and his 
writing, lecturing, and museum work on this double theme con- 
tinued during the remainder of his life. 

Morse’s scientific accomplishments were widely recognized dur- 
ing his lifetime, and his very considerable personal charm and 
magnetism have been affectionately remembered by all who knew 
him. Mrs. Wayman’s excellent biography will, however, bring to 
all its readers a clear picture of the formation and development 
of a typical nineteenth-century New Englander, who in his prog- 
ress in the world, his strengths and his limitations, was surprising- 
ly like many of the New England boys who had gone to sea two 
generations earlier and had made their mark there. 

As a biographer, Mrs. Wayman has been amazingly thorough, 
for not only has she examined the endless notes and papers relat- 
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ing to her subject—who never threw anything away and had be- 
sides one of the world’s most illegible scripts—but even made a 
special trip to Japan to follow his wanderings there and meet the 
few venerable Japanese who had known him sixty years before. 
She writes soundly and agreeably, and has neither debunked nor 
burned incense before her subject. Thus she has produced a book 
that is of genuine interest to any student of nineteenth-century 
New England life, instead of adding to the regrettably large num- 
ber of New England biographies that are of value only to friends 
of the deceased. 
WALTER Muir WHITEHILL. 

Washington, D. C. 


Album of American History: Colonial Period. Edited by James 
Truslow Adams, R. V. Coleman, W. J. Burke, and Atkinson 
Dymock. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. Pp. xvi, 
411. $7.50.) 


This imposing volume announces itself on the flyleaf as “re- 
lated” to the Dictionary of American Biography and to Scribner’s 
Dictionary and Atlas of American history. The editor-in-chief 
calls the book “a natural part of that great body of national his- 
tory begun in 1926 and carried forward year after year in these 
various works published by the House of Scribner.” From these 
pronouncements the reader might expect to find a pictorial ref- 
erence book of American colonial history. The Album, however, 
is nothing of the kind. It lacks any index and contains many pic- 
tures—such as photographs of old trees, natural scenery, and wild 
animals—which would have no place in a reference work. It is, 
in fact, an attempt to tell the history of colonial America through 
pictures; and it has been edited “with a view to presenting a 
panorama of the life of the times rather than with the thought 
of showing evéry house, or implement or piece of furniture that 
is usually considered historically important.” 

In broad outline this intent has been carried out: the pictures 
do convey a lively panorama of colonial life. But the book has 
been put together in such a manner as to irritate the reader at 
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every turn: the arrangement of pictures often confuses the eye, 
as when Roger Williams's church in Salem appears to be across 
the river from St. Botolph’s cathedral in Boston, England (74); 
and the text, which is interlarded between the pictures wherever 
space allows, is printed in five different sizes of type, no one of 
which is used consistently for any particular purpose. Most exas- 
perating of all, facsimiles of original documents, like the Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut charters, are mutilated by the super- 
imposition of pictures. 

One might forgive these shortcomings in outward form if the 
book presented an accurate picture of colonial life. Unfortunately 
it does not. Minor errors are the statement that “Horses were 
not brought to America in the beginning” (76) and the implica- 
tion that the early Puritan churches had steeples (125). More 
serious are the pronouncement that “Schools were few and far 
between in the Puritan Era” (121), and the introduction of the 
Andros episode in these words: “The Puritans wanted to govern 
themselves without too much interference from the Royal Gov- 
ernors sent over from England. One of the more unpopular gov- 
ernors was Sir Edmond Andros” (131). The sentences imply that 
royal governors were sent to New England throughout the Puri- 
tan era and that Andros was only one of many; surely Mr. Adams 
can remember from his own earlier books that, except for New 
Hampshire, no royal governors came to New England before 
1685, (the date with which most historians end the period of Puri- 
tan dominance), and that Sir Edmund Andros was the first one 
sent,—it should be added, under very special circumstances. The 
Puritan attitude toward art is travestied with the caption: “Art 
was Satan’s Work” (126); and a reproduction of some eighteenth- 
century embroidered pieces is accompanied by the ridiculous 
comment: “Puritan austerity could not kill the human instinct 
for artistic expression. In spite of rigid taboos the busy fingers 
of many a young woman recorded the dreams of the heart in 
lively flights of the imagination” (292). Benjamin West's famous 
painting of Penn’s treaty with the Indians is reproduced (230) 
without warning to the reader that it was painted entirely from 
imagination and that it portrays Penn wearing an anachronistic 
costume and appearing much older and stouter than he was at 
the time when the treaty is supposed to have been made. Adjoin- 
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ing the picture is a facsimile of some pages from Mason L. 
Weems'’s life of Penn, giving the terms of the treaty. Again, no 
warning is given that these terms existed only in the mind of 
Weems, and that the actual terms, if the treaty was ever made, 
are unknown. In the section on the American Revolution, the 
Battle of Alamance is interpreted as a preliminary engagement 
(364). Actually, of course, the conflict which provoked the Regu- 
lator movement was not between colony and crown but between 
tidewater and frontier. Many of the North Carolina rebels re- 
mained loyalist during the Revolution simply out of hostility to 
the easterners, who joined the patriot forces. 

This list of errors is by no means exhaustive, but it will give 
some idea of the irresponsibility of the editors. Historians may 
hope that succeeding volumes, if they are issued, will show more 
resemblance to the type of scholarship represented in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, a work to which the present vol- 
ume is truly a poor relation. 


EDMUND S. MORGAN. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Historical Atlas of the United States. By Clifford L. Lord and 
Elizabeth H. Lord. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1944. Pp. xviii, 253. $1.75.) 


The compilers of this useful work explicitly disavow the inten- 
tion of putting forth another reference atlas, and modestly de- 
sign it as a pedagogical aid for college courses in American his- 
tory. This primary purpose it achieves admirably; convenient 
form and low price put it within the reach of students in survey 
courses. But it will serve, in addition, a larger function. All who 
teach and write in the field will find here an effective tool. 

The scope of the work is broad. Three hundred and twelve 
maps cover the development of the United States in the very 
widest sense, social and economic as well as political. An intro- 
ductory general section precedes the three chronological group- 
ings, whose breaks come at 1775 and 1865. Within each period the 
maps fall into a rough but sensible topical order. In addition, 
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six appendices contain a good series of statistical tables. An ade- 
quate index and a useful note on the sources complete the volume. 

The book suffers some of the disadvantages of its method. The 
maps are almost all derivative, and not being drawn for the speci- 
fic purpose they serve, sometimes fall short of their objective. A 
few are on a scale too small to be helpful. Others are based on 
faulty standards: Map 244, for instance, gives the impression that 
North Carolina in 1940 was more industrialized than Pennsyl- 
vania; and Map 252 that New England had fewer highways in 
1940 than in 1925. Elsewhere, the necessity of fitting together in 
series maps drawn on different scales leads to erroneous conclu- 
sions: the agricultural maps, for example, are based on bushels 
and pounds to 1920 and on acres thereafter. 

But these faults do not detract from the value of the volume 
as a whole. Put together with imagination and edited with care, 
it will find convenient place on the desks of many grateful users. 


Oscar HANDLIN. 
Harvard University. 


The Architectonic City in the Americas: Significant Forms, Ori- 
gins, and Prospects. By Hugo Leipziger. University of Texas 
Publication, Number 4407. (Austin: University of Texas. 1944. 
Pp. 68, and 40 plate pages containing 16g illustrations.) 


This author has thrown the dictionary at his subject without 
hitting it. The book is an astounding cataract of polysyllables 
divided, rather than organized, under the headings “I, Architec- 
ture’s Historic Mission”; “II, Architecture Is Symbolic”; “III, 
Distinctness vs. Vagueness, the Ecological Problem of the Modern 
City”; and “IV, Significant Architecture as Cultural Conscious- 
ness.” Its drift may be gauged by this paragraph (a fair sample) 
at the end of the book: 


The sensation of space or the perception of a spatial order such 
as presented, for example, in built environment or architecture 
should be looked upon and treated as a natural phenomenon and 
not only as the result of intuition. This process would then be 
open to scientific approach as psychotherapy in the form of ther- 
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apy and mental hygiene by way of a favorable environmental 
design for dwellings, neighborhoods, working places, public ser- 
vices, and complete communities. This would relieve emotional 
tension and repression, the by-product of modern mechanized 
life, immensely aggravated by the war situation. 


This kind of thing simply leaves the Yankee reviewer aghast at its 
clumsy elaboration of the obvious. The book is confused; more- 
over, the historical work is open to criticism. It is spotty and in- 
complete and marred by dubious chronology, inappropriate topo- 
graphical forms, and the name of one great site spelled correctly 
only once in the whole volume. 

The book should be bought, under protest, for its collection of 
illustrations relating to civic architecture. Almost all are repro- 
duced from, or at least available in, other works, but they form 
an interesting assemblage. About half of them relate to pre- 
Columbian work in America; the remainder are largely European. 

The same author's “Quality Control in City Building” in the 
Journal of Architecture, Engineering and Industry, vi (January 
and March, 1944) has good ideas for civic planning which float 
above a curious mosaic of quotations from Plato, C. G. Jung, and 
Fortune Magazine. 


KENNETH JOHN CONANT. 
Harvard University. 


The Decline of a Cotton Textile City: A Study of New Bedford. 
By Seymour Louis Wolfbein. Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law, Number 507. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1944. Pp. 176. $2.50.) 


This little book grew out of an unemployment survey conducted 
by the author, shortly before the War, for the Labor Market Re- 
search Section of the Works Projects Administration; the material 
then obtained is presented in Chapter II and in the final ten 
tables of the Appendices. It constitutes the only original portion 
of the volume. The study of unemployment is called a “five per 
cent sample,” but appears to have covered over 21,000 people 
within the city of 100,000. Of the 10,900 members of the sample 
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who were in the labor market during May, 1939, it was found that 
3,200 were without employment in private industry. This thirty 
per cent is, quite properly, referred to as a remarkably high level 
of unemployment, one characteristic of a depressed area. Exami- 
nation of the incidence of unemployment by age, sex, and prior 
career experience revealed no departures from the usual results 
of such a survey; the one novelty unearthed in the analysis of 
the survey statistics was the demonstration (pages 55 and 175) 
that, contrary to share-the-work ideals, unemployment was defi- 
nitely contagious within the family group. Where the head of the 
family was employed in private industry, on an average about 
thirty per cent of the dependent family members seeking work 
was without it; where the head was unemployed, the dependent 
unemployed percentage approached fifty. 

Largely because of the absence of any satisfactory general work 
on the recent history of the industry, the author has devoted two 
of his six chapters to a treatment of this background. The cotton 
industry is much too large and complicated, and the prelude to 
the present plight of New Bedford covers too long a period, to 
render the expenditure on these topics of a mere fifty pages at 
all economical, the more so when the writer does not employ dis- 
crimination. The sources consulted for these two chapters have 
been of the most superficial variety, and no positive collation is 
achieved. The reviewer can only regret that space was devoted to 
these general topics rather than to a more adequate treatment of 
the “decline” phase of New Bedford. Other evidences of mistaken 
emphasis are to be found in the unqualified citation of the stric- 
tures drawn by a notorious misanthrope on his rival executives 
(91 and 96-97), the repeated mention of the conversion to tire 
yarn (11 and 86-88) coupled with the utter failure to discuss the 
great change from high-end to low-end fine goods, and the impli- 
cation (122) that the location of a rayon-fibre factory has some 
significance for the textile industry. The sense of the concluding 
paragraph to Chapter V (the attempt to attract replacement 
industry) has been lost by the omission of a negative. But the 
original error consists in the author’s undertaking to inflate into 
a book material appropriate for an article. 


SetTH HAMMOND. 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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Greek Revival Architecture in America. By Talbot Hamlin. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. xl, 439; 44 
plates. $7.50.) 


For the history of building in this country, Greek Revival 
Architecture in America is a major work of reference, the only 
one to appear in more than twenty years. In the range of its sub- 
ject matter, in the comprehensiveness of its treatment, in the 
sheer quantity of organized information presented, the book can 
only be compared with Fiske Kimball’s classic, Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the American Colonies. 

A work such as Mr. Hamlin’s is impressive first of all as a 
distillation of the rich and varied source material that has sur- 
vived and as a guide to the numerous and often obscure contem- 
porary studies of nineteenth-century buildings. The author’s 
knowledge of these fields is unapproached. But his book is even 
more remarkable as an introduction than it is as a summary. Its 
ultimate importance lies in the implicit suggestions it contains 
as to the further research which must be done. 

After the opening chapters, Greek Revival Architecture in 
America is arranged regionally rather than chronologically. This 
method of division certainly does less violence to the material 
than would any other, and Mr. Hamlin thereby demonstrates that 
subsequent more detailed studies of the period ought to follow 
a similar line of approach. Covering as it does the whole country, 
necessarily the treatment is broad at times. But in dealing with 
those regions to which he has devoted particular study, Mr. 
Hamlin indicates the most fruitful way to consider the architec- 
ture of such an area. The most valuable as well as the most 
absorbing portions of the book are the passages, like those on 
Nantucket and Down-East Maine and the chapter on New York, 
where the author is able to combine the usual evidence of docu- 
ments, architectural books, and buildings with odd lore from 
city directories, genealogies, and family traditions. The under- 
standing of the architecture is immensely enriched by tapping 
these sources; the mere antiquarian data assumes for the first 
time vitality and focus. 

To study with this degree of detail all portions of this country 
where Greek Revival Architecture flourished would hardly be 
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profitable. Yet Mr. Hamlin’s book makes it clear that at the very 
least many other parts of New England deserve such investiga- 
tion. The number of buildings of high quality is large. If, at this 
period, the region can boast no architects as great as Latrobe, as 
successful as Walter, as versatile as Davis, or as sensitive as La- 
fever, there is no dearth of local talent. Banner, Benjamin, Parris, 
Shaw, Austin, and Russell Warren—each is worthy of much more 
study. But fundamentally, the reason why New England archi- 
tecture of this period should receive more attention is precisely 
that none of the local architects at this time were figures of nation- 
al importance. The half century between the departure of Bul- 
finch for Washington and the return of Richardson from New 
York was, for New England, an architectural interim. Many of 
the ablest designers, like Rogers and Upjohn, started here but 
found it advisable to move elsewhere. Many of the largest com- 
missions were given to architects from other sections. What New 
England did contribute, however, was an unrivaled group of 
eccentrics and rebels: Solomon Willard, the builder of the Bunker 
Hill monument; Grydley Bryant, the leading designer of granite 
warehouses; Arthur Gilman, the first to protest against Greek and 
Gothic revivals alike; Horatio Greenough—self-styled “Yankee 
stone-cutter,”—the most far-sighted architectural critic of the 
whole nineteenth century. What was the relation of these men 
to the Greek Revival and to the other architects of their time? How 
much did they retain of the distinguished achievements of the 
Federalist period? How much did they contribute to the impor- 
tant accomplishments of the brown decades? Only a close study 
of New England architecture during the Greek Revival period, 
and a study along the lines which Mr. Hamlin has laid down can 
provide the answer to these questions. 

That the questions need answering is undeniable. Only then 
can the Greek Revival itself be understood. For if Mr. Hamlin’s 
book has a weakness, it arises from the pardonable fact that the 
author writes as an enthusiast. He has raised the basic questions: 
why did the Greek Revival flourish? why did it pass away? But 
the answers he finds are the answers of a protagonist and are 
not wholly convincing. Indeed, those questions can hardly be 
answered until local research makes it possible to see the move- 
ment within the complete architectural context of the period. 
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Until that complete context is grasped, until those basic questions 
are answered, we cannot hope to understand either the continu- 
ity of a “functional” tradition in our own architecture or the 
all-too-conspicuous place still occupied by revivals in the design 
of contemporary American buildings. 


Joun Coo.ince. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Idea of Nationalism: a Study in Iis Origins and Background. 
By Hans Kohn. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1944. 
Pp. xi, 735. $7.50.) 


This survey of nationalism’s “long period of incubation from 
Ancient Times to the French Revolution” is scholarly, incisive, 
impressively documented, and broadly progressive in viewpoint; 
by all odds it constitutes the most significant contribution that 
has yet been made to the study of the subject. 

It is the sixth chapter which should particularly interest the 
student of American history, for here is discussed the early devel- 
opment of American nationalism. Professor Kohn goes further 
than any previous writer in placing that development in its proper 
world perspective, pointing out its relation to the English rebel- 
lion which preceded it and the French revolutionary upheaval 
which was contemporary with it. He finds its two principal sources 
in seventeenth-century England and the eighteenth-century En- 
lightenment. England’s Puritan Revolution was kept alive in the 
sermons of New England divines, and the progressive heritage of 
Cromwell, Milton, and Locke came to fuller fruition in the New 
World than in the Old. Later, these Puritan conceptions were 
secularized and democratized by Pastors Wise and Mayhew, 
who were under the influence of the Enlightenment. From the 
resultant interaction of ideas, Professor Kohn declares, arose 
American nationalism, which was given its classic early expression 
by Thomas Jefferson. And this new and different nationalism, 
lacking roots in an ancient feudal past, adopted from the very 


beginning the universal humanitarian ideals of the Enlighten- 
ment. 
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Thus is the ideological basis of American nationalism ably 
described by Professor Kohn. It is to be regretted that he did not 
choose to go into greater detail with regard to the influence of 
important material factors such as the Western frontier, European 
immigration, and the interests of the financial and industrial 
class. But as it stands, this volume gives us the finest analysis of 
early American nationalism that has yet appeared in print, a val- 
uable supplement to the pioneering labors of Professors Hayes 
and Curti. 

SOLOMON WILLIs Rupy. 
College of the City of New York. 


The Morale of the American Revolutionary Army. By Allen Bow- 
man. (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs. 
1943- Pp. 160. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00.) 


This slender volume will jar the sensibilities of those who cher- 
ished the belief that, apart from Benedict Arnold, all the men of 
1776 were patriots equal to any sacrifice for their country. To 
read that at least one third of all the regular troops, and one 
third of the privates and fifteen per cent of the officers of New 
York’s seven Continental regiments deserted will destroy all delu- 
sion as to the superiority of that generation. Moreover, these 
figures do not take into account the brief unauthorized absences 
at planting or harvest time, in the winter or whenever sickness 
struck the family; they do, however, reveal the magnitude of the 
problem of maintaining morale in the armed forces. 

Why did this problem assume such proportions in a war waged 
for independence? Dr. Bowman finds the answer in the quality 
of the troops, and in the circumstances of their service. The militia 
enrolled anyone, regardless of his character or fitness, while green 
troops abounded among the regulars because of the short-term 
enlistments and consequent constant turnover of men. And to 
this nucleus were added undve numbers of deserters from the 
enemy, convicts liberated on condition that they join the ranks, 
and other unlikely elements such as Tory sympathizers. Under 
any circumstances morale would be uncertain in such a force; 
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actual conditions aggravated the problem, for the soldier received 
less than civilian wages and his pay was often in arrears and un- 
certain. While he grew destitute in serving his country, he beheld 
civilians amassing fortunes. Moreover, he was nearly always poorly 
clothed and poorly fed and armed, and when sick or wounded 
he was the victim of inadequate care and provision. To these 
personal and physical difficulties must be added sectional and 
interstate rivalries and jealousy, an exaggerated spirit of inde- 
pendence which chafed under any restraint, the connivance of 
unfit officers who courted popularity at the sacrifice of discipline, 
and interference in military matters by Congress and state offi- 
cials. There were, besides, the dispiriting effects of frequent re- 
treats and long periods of inactivity, the inevitable let-down after 
the first outburst of enthusiasm, and the chilling effects of dimin- 
ishing prospects of victory. Finally, failure to get relief from exces- 
sive hardships, tolerated or imposed by an indifferent public 
that connived at profiteers, not only dampened enthusiasm but 
drove men to desperation. Tormented by homesickness, and 
aware that Tories would always welcome him, that little disgrace 
was attached to desertion, and that in any case he could find a 
refuge on the frontier or in certain communities devoid of all 
sense of patriotism, the distressed soldier was sorely tempted. 
Small wonder, then, that there was an astonishing number of 
small mutinies, and some large ones that threatened the very con- 
tinuance of the army. The militia were the worst offenders, but 
the line too was honeycombed with dissatisfaction which grew 
into disloyalty. With the disease so widespread, severe punish- 
ment was deemed inadvisable. 

Even if the majority remained loyal and suffered patiently for 
their country’s cause, the situation was such that any but a stout 
heart would have despaired. Upon Washington and Greene and 
a small group devolved the full burden of making the best of a 
desperate situation and undertaking the herculean task of staving 
off complete collapse. Their untiring efforts are the measure of 
their greatness, stamping them as heroes. To bolster morale, they 
resorted to every known device, such as rewards of various kinds 
and the use of the press and pulpit in representing the cause as 
a crusade divinely approved. Under their direction or with their 
approval, every form of propaganda was pressed into service. 
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Above all, they strove to lay the axe to the root of the trouble, 
the uninterrupted turnover of the personnel of the army result- 
ing from short-term enlistments. 

Dr. Bowman has given us a scholarly treatment of desertion, 
its background, prevalence, and cure. As it rebuffs national pride 
this is a delicate subject; hence he was well advised in document- 
ing his text copiously, but placing the references at the back of 
the book is annoying to the reader. Generalizations are over- 
abundant. Both interest and clarity would have been advanced 
by freer use of incidents, illustrations, and explanations. On page 
31, for example, we are informed that the militia “were subject 
to the Continental Articles of War only when in actual conjunc- 
tion with regular troops, and then only with important excep- 
tions’; but we are not told what the exceptions were. If they were 
important, they should be mentioned. Finally, we submit that a 
book which touches on the use of propaganda in the American 
Revolution but nowhere cites or mentions Dr. Davidson’s master- 
ful volume on the subject suffers by the omission. 


CHARLES H. METZGER. 
West Baden College, Indiana. 


Schoolcraft—Longfellow—Hiawatha. By Chase S. Osborn and 
Stellanova Osborn. (Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Jaques Cat- 
tell Press. 1942. Pp. xix, 697. $5.00.) 


On January 27, 1940, Malcolm Bingay called Longfellow a “son 
of a gun” in the editorial columns of the Detroit Free Press. The 
poet, said Mr. Bingay, had stolen Hiawatha “almost bodily” from 
the Finnish Kalevala. 

At least one reader of the Free Press was stirred to reply to 
Mr. Bingay’s editorial. That was Michigan’s ex-governor, world 
traveler, and philanthropist, Chase $. Osborn. Governor Osborn 
gave a thirty-five page statement to the Associated Press, and 
published a special edition of his Sault Ste. Marie newspaper in 
order to vindicate Longfellow and prove Mr. Bingay, to put it 
politely, wrong. And even that was not the end product of the 
editorial, for during the next two years Mr. Osborn and his 
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daughter put together this large and remarkable book, which is 
based on the premise that Longfellow’s chief source was Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft, rather than the Kalevala; that there was never 
“a nobler song writer on earth than Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow;”’ and that “if comparison between two figures as majestic 
as Schoolcraft and Longfellow were not invidious, the statement 
could be made, and would be, that Schoolcraft was the major of 
the two.” 

The parts of the book devoted to defending Longfellow from 
the charge of plagiarism are not the most interesting ones; that 
controversy was decided years ago. Nor is the text of Hiawatha 
with parallel passages from Schoolcraft (but from none of the 
other sources) the contribution of greatest value. The authors 
did not touch one of the most fascinating of Hiawatha source 
problems—the process by which the ‘greatly different Iroquois 
and Algonquin legends, the character of the godlike Tarenya- 
wagon and the heroic Hiawatha, and the adventures of the rascal 
Manabozho, were woven together to make the literary Hiawatha. 
More interesting is the life of Schoolcraft, the most extensive 
biography in print, bolstered by forty-eight letters from the 
Schoolcraft collection in the Sault library and a thirty-page 
bibliography. Interesting and appealing, too, are the sections 
on Hiawatha’s people and on his country, which is also School- 
craft’s and Mr. Osborne’s country, the “ shores of Gitchee Gumee” 
and the “shining Big-Sea-Water’’—the Lake Superior basin. 

WILBUR SCHRAMM. 
State University of Iowa. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Log of a Sea Captain’s Daughter. By Alice Rowe Snow. (Boston: 
Meador Publishing Co. 1944. Pp. 108. Illustrated. $1.00.) 


In this pleasant little volume for children, Mrs. Snow tells the 
story of a four-years voyage with her father in the British bark 
Russell. Robinson Crusoe’s Island, sea lions, and Cape Horn 
all figure in the narrative, which gives a livelier picture of miscel- 
laneous trading in the eighties than many a more pretentious 
book. 


H. C. Kirrrepce. 
Barnstable, Massachusetts. 


The Poems of Henry Wadsworth Lonfellow. Selected, and Edited 
with a Commentary. By Louis Untermeyer. Illustrated with 
Wood-Engravings by Boyd Hanna. (New York: The Heritage 
Press. 1943. Pp. xxiii, 444. $3.50.) 


To discover Longfellow brought out in a fine edition during a 
period when poetry is supposed to be over-intellectual or subtil- 
ized if it is to appeal, is almost incredible; and to find Louis Unter- 
meyer, once the pied piper of the “new” (and anti-Victorian) 
poetry, doing the editing and doing it gladly, puts the whole 
thing, in Rosalind’s language, past whooping. Mr. Untermeyer 
contributés a biographical preface and head-notes of an apprecia- 
tive sort to each of the nine sections into which this gracious 
volume is divided. These introductory remarks are amiable, and 
as they are not intended for more than a courteous bow to the 
reader, this is perhaps enough. 

“Hiawatha,” “Miles Standish,” and “Evangeline” are printed 
entire; selections are given from “The Golden Legend” and 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and there are representative bodies of 
lyrics, smaller narrative poems, and sonnets. 

The wood engravings are pleasant and sometimes 4 propos. Un- 
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fortunately, “The Village Blacksmith” looks like an advertise- 
ment for a runaway slave. Happily, it is not characteristic; and 
the headpiece for “Hawthorne,” that for “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
and the illustration for “God’s-Acre” are fresh and beautiful. 

Howarp MuMForD JONES. 
Harvard University. 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Beatty, Richmond Croom, editor, A Vanderbilt Miscellany, 1919- 
1944. (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press. 1944. Pp. 397. 
$3.50.) 

A collection of narratives, essays, and poems by writers from 
Vanderbilt University. Among them is “Still Rebels, Still 
Yankees,” by Donald Davidson. 

Becker, Carl L., Cornell University: Founders and the Founding. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 240. 
$2.75.) 

A history of Cornell University by a distinguished scholar. 

Hall, Admiral Sir Reginald, and Amos J. Peaslee, Three Wars 
with Germany. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1944. Pp. xvii, 
309. $3.00.) 

Huxley, Julian, On Living in a Revolution. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1944. Pp. xiv, 242. $2.50.) 

A scientist’s comments on the present situation of the world. 

Rhode Island History, Volume III, Number 3. (Providence: 
Rhode Island Historical Society. July, 1944.) 

The chief article is “Sullivan Dorr, China Trader,” by 
Howard Corning. 

Vermont Quarterly, New Series, Volume XII, Number 3. (Mont- 
pelier: Vermont Historical Society. July, 1944. $.75-) 

The leading articles are “A Century and a Half of Price 

History,” by Thurston M. Adams, and “Vermont's State Houses,” 

by Harold L. Bailey. 








REPRINTS OF NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY ARTICLES 
FOR SALE 


Price twenty-five cents each. 


Adkins, Nelson F., A Note on Herman Melville’s Typee (1932). 

Albion, Robert G., Yankee Domination of New York Port, 1820—- 
1865, (1932). 

Alden, John E., Henry Adams as Editor (1938). 

——_____——., The Boston Edition of Daniel Dulany’s “Con- 
siderations on the Propriety of Imposing Taxes” (1940). 

Andrews, Charles M., On Some Early Aspects of Connecticut 
History (1944). 

Appel, Richard G., review of Music at Harvard: A Historical 
Review of Men and Events (1936). 

Appleton, Marguerite, Rhode Island’s First Court of Admiralty 
(1932). 





, Richard Partridge: Colonial Agent (1932). 

Arms, George, and William M. Gibson, “Silas Lapham,” “Daisy 
Miller,” and the Jews (1943). 

Arnold, Helen H., “From the Garden We Have Not Seen” [Emily 
Dickinson] (1943). 

Astrov, Vladimir, Hawthorne and Dostoevski as Explorers of 
the Human Conscience (1942). 

Bail, Hamilton Vaughan, Harvard’s Commemoration Day (1942). 

Baldwin, J. F., Feudalism in Maine (1932). 

Barbot, Mary Elizabeth, Emily Dickinson Parallels (1941). 

Barnes, Viola F., College Girl and School Ma’am in the Eighteen- 
Fifties (1930). 

—_—__————., Francis Legge, Governor of Loyalist Nova Scotia, 
1773-1776 (1931). 

Barney, Margaret Higginson, and F. I. Carpenter, Unpublished 
Poems of Emily Dickinson (1932). 

Baym, Max I., William James and Henry Adams (1937). 

Bell, W. Herman, editor, A Captain in Captivity [Andrew 
Pinkham] (1941). 

Bernitt, Muriel, editor, Two Manuscripts of Gideon Welles 
(1938). 

Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., Fourierism in Northampton: A Critical 
Note (1940). 

Bigelow, Bruce M., Aaron Lopez, Colonial Merchant of Newport 
(1931). 

Birss, John Howard, A Book Review by Herman Melville (1932). 

——____——, “Travelling”—A New Lecture by Herman Melville 


(1934). 
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Blair, Walter, Color, Light, and Shadow in Hawthorne's Fiction 
1942). 

Bistoeet Harold, Robert Traill Spence Lowell (1949). 

Bolton, Charles K., editor, A Journey to Maine in 1859, A Diary 
of Charles Edward Bolton (1936). 

Bonner, Willard Hallam, “Clamors and False Stories”: The 
Reputation of Captain Kidd (1944). 

Boorstin, Daniel J., The Elusiveness of Mr. Justice Holmes (1941). 

Brace, Richard M., Talleyrand in New England: Reality and 
Legend (1948). 

Brennan, Ellen E., James Otis: Recreant and Patriot (1939). 

—_——_——, The Massachusetts Council of the Magistrates 
(1930): ap 

Bridenbaugh, Carl, The High Cost of Living in Boston, 1728 

1932). 

Brinton Ellen S., The Rogerenes (1943). 

Brown, E. Francis, The Law Career of Major Joseph Hawley 
(1931). 

Brown, Herbert R., Richardson and Sterne in the Massachuseits 
Magazine (1932). 

Brown, Ira V., The Millerites and the Boston Press (1943). 

Carlton, William R., New England’s Masts and the King’s Navy 
(1939). 

me Overland to Connecticut in 1645: A Travel Diary 
of John Winthrop Jr. (1940). 

Carpenter, Frederic I., Bronson Alcott: Genteel Transcendentalist 
(1940). 

—____—__—, Charles Sanders Peirce, Pragmatic Transcendental- 
ist (1941). 

—_—_—_———, The Genteel Tradition: A Re-Interpretation 
(1942). 

, A Letter from Tolstoy (1931). 

———————., Points of Comparison between Emerson and 
William James (1929). 

—_——_————., Puritans Preferred Blondes: The Heroines of 
Melville and Hawthorne (1936). 

, Radicalism of Jonathan Edwards (1931). 

—___—_——., Tristram the Transcendent (1938). 

Cawley, F. S., and S. E. Morison, review of Leif Eriksson, Dis- 
coverer of America (1931). 

Chandler, Elizabeth L., editor, Hawthorne’s Spectator (1931). 

Chapin, Howard M., Colonial Military Flags (1931). 

Charvat, William, Francis Jeffrey in America (1941). 

Chase, George Davis, Some Washington Allston Correspondence 
(1943). 
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Clark, Harry H., Dr. Holmes: A Re-interpretation (1939). 

Clemens, Cyril, Benjamin Shillaber and His “Carpet Bag” (1941). 

Coburn, Frederick W., Poe as Seen by the Brother of “Annie” 
(1943)- 

Po ing William, Jeremy Belknap: Pioneer Nationalist 
(a ‘ 

Coolidae John, Low-Cost Housing, The New England Tradition 
(1941). 

Cowie, Alexander, Indian Summer Novelist [Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich] (1942). 

—____——., John Trumbull as a Critic of Poetry (1938). 

Crane, Verner W., Three Fables by Benjamin Franklin (1936). 

Cresson, W. P., Francis Dana: An Early Envoy of Trade (1930). 

Crouse, Nellis M., Causes of the Great Migration, 1630-1640 
(1932). 

Crowder, Richard, “Phoenix Spencer”: A Note on Anne Brad- 
street (1944). 

Cuningham, Charles E., John Haynes of Connecticut (1939). 

Currier, Thomas Franklin, Whittier and the Amesbury-Salisbury 
Strike (1935). 

Curti, Merle E., Robert Rantoul, Jr., The Reformer in Politics 
(1932). 

Dauner, Louise, Vox Clamantis: Edwin Arlington Robinson as 
a Critic of American Democracy (1942). 

Davis, Merrell R., Emerson’s “Reason” and the Scottish Philoso- 
phers (1944). 

Dawes, N. H., and F. T. Nichols, Revaluing George Bancroft 
(1933). 

Dewey, Edward H., Football and the American Indians (1930). 

Dickason, David H., Henry Adams and Clarence King: The 
Record of a Friendship (1944). 

Dondore, Dorothy, Banvard’s Panorama and the Flowering of 
New England (1938). 

Dorson, Richard M., Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (1943). 

—_—__—_—_——., The Yankee on the Stage—A Folk Hero of Ameri- 
can Drama (1940). 

Drown, Edward S., There Was War in Heaven (1930). 

Dyer, Walter A., Embattled Farmers (1931). 

Eames, Thomas Harrison, The Wreck of the Steamer “Portland” 
(1940). 

East, Robert A., Puritanism and New Settlement (1944). 

Eckstorm, Fannie H., review of Penobscot Man: The Life History 
of a Forest Tribe in Maine (1940). 

Edgell, David P., Bronson Alcott’s “Autobiographical Index” 
(1940). 
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Elsey, George McKee, The First Education of Henry Adams 
(1941). 

Flanagan, John T., A Pioneer in Indian Folklore: James Athearn 
Jones (1939). 

Foote, Henry Wilder, Mr. Smibert Shows His Pictures, March, 
1730 (1935)- ; 

—_——_———, When Was John Singleton Copley Born? (1937). 

Forbes, Elizabeth L., Dramatic Lustrum: A Study of the Effect of 
Henry James’s Theatrical Experience on His Later Novels 

1938). 

Franklio, John Hope, Edward Bellamy and the Nationalist Move- 
ment (1938). 

French, Robert D., Modern Scholarship and the American Tradi- 
tion (1930). 

Fuess, Claude Moore, Carl Schurz, Henry Cabot Lodge, and the 
Campaign of 1884 (1932). 

Furber, Holden, The Beginnings of American Trade with India, 
1784-1812 (1938). 

Furness, Ciifton Joseph, review of The Life of Ole Bull (1944). 

—_—_—_—_——., review of Walt Whitman: Poet of Democracy 
(1942). 

Galloway, Tod Buchanan, A Forgotten New England Prodigy 
[Zerah Colburn] (1931). 

Gates, Floy Perkinson, James Otis and Jonathan Swift: Comments 
upon Their Literary Relationship (1932). 

Gerber, John C., Form and Content in The Scarlet Letter (1944). 

Gleim, William S., A Theory of Moby Dick (1939). 

Glicksberg, Charles I., Henry Adams Reports on a Trades-Union 
Meeting (1942). 

Graham, Gerald S., The Migrations of the Nantucket Whale 
Fishery: An Episode in British Colonial Policy (1935). 

Gray, Stanley, The Political Thought of John Winthrop (1930). 

Greene, John Gardner, The Emmanuel Movement, 1906-1929 
(1934). 

Grey, Lennox, John Adams and John Trumbull in the “Boston 
Cycle” (1931). 

Griffin, Lloyd W., Matthew Franklin Whittier, “Ethan Spike” 
(1941). 

Griffiths, Thomas M., “Montpelier” and “Seven Gables” (1943). 

Griswold, A. Whitney, Three Puritans on Prosperity (1934). 

Groce, George C., Jr., Benjamin Gale (1937). 

Haight, Gordon S., Longfellow and Mrs. Sigourney (1930). 

Ham, Edward B., French National Societies in New England 
(1939). 

din, Journalism and the French Survival in New Eng- 
land (1938). 
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——___—_——, review of Antoine Clement's L’Alliance Francaise 
de Lowell (1938). 

—_—_—_—_——., review of Les Quarante Ans de la Société His- 
torique Franco-Américaine (1941). 

Handlin, Oscar, A Russian Anarchist Visits Boston [Michael 
Bakounin] (1942). 

Harrington, Fred Harvey, Nathaniel Prentiss Banks: A Study in 
Anti-Slavery Politics (1936). 

Hart, James David, The Education of Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 

1936). 
m.., Louis, Seth Luther: The Story of a Working-Class Rebel 
1940). 

asa Louise, Emerson in Cincinnati (1938). 

Hastings, William T., Wars of the Greeks at Brown (1932). 

Hawthorne, Manning, Nathaniel Hawthorne at Bowdoin College 
(1940). 

Hencken, Hugh, The “Irish Monastery” at North Salem, New 
Hampshire (1939). 

Hickman, Emily, Colonial Writs of Assistance (1932). 

Hoeltje, Hubert H., Emerson in Virginia (1932). 

Hofstadter, Richard, William Graham Sumner, Social Darwinist 

(1941). 

Holand: Hjalmar R., The Runic Inscription on No Man's Land 


(1944). 

Holt, W. Stull, Henry Adams and the Johns Hopkins University 
(1938). 

Homans, George C., The Puritans and the Clothing Industry in 
England (1940). 

Honeywell, Roy J., Nathaniel Chipman: Political Philosopher 
and Jurist (1932). 

Hornberger, Theodore, Benjamin Colman and the Enlighten- 
ment (1939). 

Hotson, Clarence, The Christian Critics and Mr. Emerson (1938). 

—__—_—_—_—, Sampson Reed, A Teacher of Emerson (1929). 

House, Albert V., Jr., Two Yankee Traders in New York (1938). 

Howard, Besse D., The First French Estimate of Emerson (1937). 

Hubbell, Jay B., editor, Some New Letters of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson (1941). 

Hunt, Livingston, An Old-Navy Autobiography [Charles Morris] 
(1981). 

Huntress, Keith, Bryant and Illinois (1943). 

Hutchison, Keith R., James Gordon Carter, Educational Re- 
former (1943). 

Jackson, Sidney L., Some Ancestors of the “Extension Course” 
(1941). 
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Johnson, H. Earle, The Musical Von Hagens (1943). 

Johnson, Thomas H., Jonathan Edwards and the “Young Folks’ 
Bible” (1932). 

——_—_—_———., Some Edward Taylor Gleanings (1943). 

Karraker, Cyrus H., The Treasure Expedition of Captain William 
Phips to the Bahama Banks (1932). 

Kern, Alexander C., Emerson and Economics (1940). 

Kerr, Wilfred B., The Stamp Act in Nova Scotia (1933). 

Ladu, Arthur I., Emerson: Whig or Democrat (1940). 
Link, Eugene P., Papers of the Republican Society of Portland, 
1794-1796 (1943). : 
Loewenberg, Bert James, The Controversy over Evolution in 
New England (1935). 

Lokke, Carl Ludwig, A French Appreciation of New England 
Timber (1935). 

Lord, Robert W.., Five Years in California in its Early Days (1938). 

Lounsbury, Ralph G., Yankee Trade at Newfoundland (1930). 

Lower, A. R. M., New France in New England (1929). 

Lucey, William L., A Late Report on the Ship “Hibernia” 
Captured by a French Privateer in the Year 1800 (1944). 

—_——____———, Some Correspondence of the Maine Commissioners 
regarding the Webster-Ashburton Treaty (1942). 

—_—_————., Two Irish Merchants of New England [James 
Kavanagh and Matthew Cottrill] (1941). 

Lundin, Charles L., Jacob Jesson and Freedom of the Jury in the 
Bay Colony (1932). 

Luthin, Reinhard H., Abraham Lincoln and the Massachusetts 
Whigs in 1848 (1941). 

McCadden, Joseph J., Walter Rogers Johnson, A New England 
Founder of Free Schools in Pennsylvania (1938). 

McCallum, James Dow, The Apostle of Culture Meets America 
[Matthew Arnold] (1929). 

MacCampbell, Donald, Santayana’s Debt to New England (1935). 

McCord, David, Chocorua [poem] (1932). 

McDowell, Tremaine, William Cullen Bryant and Yale (1930). 

McGill, Frederick T., Thoreau and College Discipline (1942). 

Madison, Charles A., Benjamin R. Tucker: Individualist and 
Anarchist (1943). 

—_—_—_—_———,, Edward Bellamy, Social Dreamer (1942). 

Malin, James C., Speaker Banks Courts the Free-Soilers (1939). 

Manning, Charles, and Merrill Moore, Sassafras and Syphilus 
(1936). 

mone Clarence A., Thoreau and Tolstoy (1943). 

Matthews, Albert, “Rattlesnake Colonel” (1937). 

Matthiessen, F. O., “The Great Tradition”—A Counter-Statement 
(1934). 
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Means, Philip Ainsworth, A Re-Examination of Prescott’s Account 
of Early Peru (1931). 

Mitchell, Stewart, review of Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891) 
(1931). 

P< ati review of Poetry and the Criticism of Life: The 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 1929-1930 (1931). 

—___——., “Sunbeams Out of Cucumbers” (1939). 

Moffett, E. V., editor, The Diary of a Private on the First Expe- 
dition to Crown Point (1932). 

Mood, Fulmer, An Astrologer from Down East [William Henry 
Chaney] (1932). 

—___—_——, and Granville Hicks, Letters to Dr. Channing on 
Slavery and the Annexation of Texas, 1837 (1932). 

Moody, Robert E., The First Year of the Emigrant Aid Company 
(1930). 

Ba Oratorical Afterthoughts on American Indepen- 
dence (1935). 

—_—__————., Samuel Ely: Forerunner of Shays (1932). 

—_—_—_———., Three Documents Concerning a Proposal to 
Establish a Province of Georgia in New England (1941). 

Mook, H. Telfer, Training Day in New England (1938). 

Moreland, James, The Theatre in Portland, Maine, in the 
Eighteenth Century (1938). 

Morgan, Edmund S., Light on the Puritans from John Hull's 
Notebook (1942). 

—__—_—_—_—, The Puritans and Sex (1942). 

Morin, Raymond, William Billings, Pioneer in American Music 
(1941). 

Morris, ‘Richard B., Legalism versus Revolutionary Doctrine in 
New England (1931). 

Morrow, R. L., The Liberty Party in Vermont (1929). 

Morse, Sidney G., The Yankee Privateersman of 1776 (1944). 

Morse, William Northrop, Lectures on Electricity in Colonial 
Times (1934). 

Nettels, Curtis, The Menace of Colonial Manufacturing, 1690- 
1720 (1931). 

Nichols, Roy F., The Dynamic Interpretation of History (1935). 

—_—_—_—_———, William Shaler, New England Apostle of Rational 
Liberty (1936). 

Norton, William B., Paper Currency in Massachusetts during the 
Revolution (1934). 

Orians, G. Harrison, Scott and Hawthorne’s Fanshawe (1938). 

—_—_————., The Sources and Themes of Hawthorne’s “The 
Gentle Boy” (1941). 

Parkes, Henry Bamford, John Cotton and Roger Williams: Debate 
Toleration, 1644-1652 (1931). 
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—__—__———.,, Morals and Law Enforcement in Colonial New 
England (1932). 

Parsons, Francis, Ezra Stiles of Yale (1936). 

Peabody, Francis G., An Episode in International Philanthropy 
(1933). 

Peabody, Robert E., America Returns to the High Seas (1931). 

Peterson, Roy M., A South American’s Impression of New Eng- 
land after Yorktown (1931). 

Phillips, James Duncan, Salem Opens American Trade with 
Russia (1941). 

—_—_—__———,, Salem’s Part in the Naval War with France (1943). 

Piercy, Josephine K., The “Character” in the Literature of Early 
New England (1939). 

Pierson, George W., The Frontier and American Institutions: 
A Criticism of the Turner Theory (1942). 

Pomfret, John E., Student Interests at Brown, 1789-1790 (1932). 

Power, Richard Lyle, A Crusade to Extend Yankee Culture, 1820— 
1865, (1940). 

Rankin, Langdon Gilbert, An Englishman Comments on Ameri- 
can Opportunity (1934). 

Reeves, John K., Jeremy Gridley, Editor (1944). 

Read, Allan W., Edward Everett’s Attitude toward American 
English (1939). 

Rice, Howard C., Cotton Mather Speaks to France (1949). 

Richardson, Lyon N., Men of Letters and the Hayes Administra- 
tion (1942). 

Roberts, Josephine E., Elizabeth Peabody and the Temple School 
(1942). 

Rostenberg, Leona, editor, The Diary of Timothy Fuller—In 
Congress, January 12—March 15, 1818 (1939). 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., The Colonial Newspapers and the Stamp 
Act (1935). 

——_—___—_——., Patriotism Names the Baby (1941). 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr., The Problem of Richard Hildreth 
(1940). 

Schramm, Wilbur L., A New Englander on the Road to Oregon 
[Francis Parkman] (1940). 

Scott, Kenneth, Isaac Tolford, Mariner (1944). 

—_—_—_—_———., The Osgoodites of New Hampshire (1943). 

Seybolt, Robert Francis, Governor Trumbull Addresses the 
Assembly (1931). 

—_——__———., Hunting Indians in Massachusetts: A Scouting 
Journal of 1758 (1930). 

—_—_—_———., A Note on the Casualties of April 19 and June 17, 
1775 (1931). 
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, editor, Trade Agreements in Colonial Boston 
1929). 
Shackferd, Martha H., Whittier and Some Cousins (1942). 
Shepard, Grace F., Letters of Lucy Larcom to the Whittiers (1930). 
Sherman, Caroline B., editor, A New England Boy in the Civil 
War (1932). 
Siebert, Frank T., Jr., review of F. H. Eckstorm’s Indian Place- 
Names of the Penobscot Valley (1943). 
Siebert, Wilbur H., Loyalist Troops of New England (1930). 
Smart, George K., Fourierism in Northampton (1939). 
—___—_——., A Note on “Emerson and Communism” (1937). 
Smith, Frances Grace, The American Revolution Hits Church 
Music (1931). 
Smith, Preserved, Chronicles of a New England Family (1936). 
Smyth, Mary W., Contemporary Songs and Verses about Wash- 
ington (1932). 
Snider, Rose, Oscar Wilde’s Progress Down East (1940). 
Spinney, Frank O., A New Hampshire Schoolmaster Views Ken- 
tucky (1944). 
Stahl, Jasper J., Diary of a Moravian Missionary at Broad Bay, 
Maine, in 1760 (1939). 
Stearns, Bertha-Monica, Memnonia: The Launching of a Utopia 
(1942). 
, New England Magazines for Ladies, 1830-1860 
(1930). 
—_—__—_——., Whittier as an Editor (1940). 
Stearns, Malcolm, Jr., The Utopian College of Jared Sparks 
(1942). 
Stearns, Raymond Phineas, The New England Way in Holland 
(1 ). 
Stern Madeleine B., The Girlhood Education of Margaret Fuller 
(1940). 
—_—_—_———., Louisa Alcott, Trouper (1943). 
—_—_—_—_—_—, New England Artists in Italy, 1835-1855 (1941). 
Stewart, Randall, editor, Hawthorne and Politics: Unpublished 
Letters to William B. Pike (1932). 
Stifler, Susan Reed, English on the High Seas (1931). 
Stone, James, Henry Adams’s Philosophy of History (1941). 
Straker, Robert L., Samuel G. Howe to Horace Mann (1943). 
—_—_—————., Thoreau’s Journey to Minnesota (1941). 
Streeter, Robert E., Mrs. Child’s “Philothea”—a Transcendental- 
ist Novel? (1943). 
Studley, Marian H., An “August First” in 1844 (1943). 
Sutcliffe, W. Denham, The Original of Robinson’s “Captain 
Craig” (1943). 
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Sypher, Wylie, Irving Babbitt: A Reappraisal (1941). 

Talbot, Marion, Glimpses of the Real Louisa May Alcott (1938). 

Thomas, J. Wesley, The Conversational Club (1948). 

Thomas, William S., Thoreau as His Own Editor (1942). 

Tibbetts, Emma L., Journal of Captain John C. Tibbetts of the 
Brig Gulnare (1938). 

Tilton, Eleanor M., Lightning-Rods and the Earthquake of 1775 
(1940). 

Todd, hageley W., Philosophical Ideas at Harvard College, 1817-- 
1837 (1948). gl 

Towle, Dorothy S., Smuggling Canary Wine in 1740 (1933). 

Turner, Arlin, Hawthorne and Martha’s Vineyard (1938). 

——_—_————, Hawthorne and Reform (1942). 

Turpie, Mary C., A Quaker Source for Emerson's Sermon on the 
Lord’s Supper (1944). 

Twinem, Leonard, Letters of a Young Geographer [Jedidiah 
Morse] (1941). , 

Tyler, Clarice E., Topographical Terms in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Records of Connecticut and Rhode Island (1929). 

Upham, George Baxter, Burgoyne’s Great Mistake (1930). 

Vesey, Maud Maxwell, Benjamin Marston, Loyalist (1942). 

Vigneras, Louis-André, Letters of an Acadian Trader, 1674-1676 
(1940). 

—_—_—__———, review of Robert Le Blant’s Une figure legendaire 
de l'histoire Acadienne: Le Baron de Saint-Castin. 

Waggoner, Hyatt Howe, The Growth of a Realist: James A. 
Herne (1942). 

Walsh, James J., Scholasticism in Colonial Colleges (1932). 

Weber, Carl J., Poet and President [E. A. Robinson and T. R. 
Roosevelt] (1943). 

—_—__—_———,, Thomas Hardy and His New England Editors 
(1943). 


Wellek, René, Emerson and German Philosophy (1943). 

—_—_—_—_———., The Minor Transcendentalists and German Phi- 
losophy (1942). 

Wheelwright, John B., reviews of Rhode Island Architecture and 
Early Homes of Rhode Island (1940). 

—_————., Richard Upjohn, Churchman and Architect 
(1939). 

White. Joseph Estabrook, A Colonial Investment (1942). 

—_——__———., President Garfieid’s Mother (1942). 

Whyte, William F., Race Conflicts in the North End of Boston 
(1939). 

Wiener, Frederick Bernays, The Rhode Island Merchants and 
the Sugar Act (1930). 
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Williams, Alice Meacham, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Journalist 
(1942). 

wise) B., The Antecedents of Brook Farm (1942). 

—_—__—_———., Grimm's Law and the Brahmins (1943). 

Withington, Robert, The Marquis de Chastellux on War and 
Peace (1943). 

Wolford, Thorp L., Democratic-Republican Reaction in Massa- 
chusetts to the Embargo of 1807 (1942). 

Wright, Conrad, The Religion of Geology (1941). 

Wright, Cuthbert, “The Feast of Belshazzer” (1937). 

Wright, Harry A., Some Vagaries in Connecticut Valley Indian 
Place Names (1939). 

—_—__—_—_——., The Story of an Arrowhead (1940). 

Wright, Nathalia, Hawthorne and the Praslin Murder (1942). 

Zeichner, Oscar, Jeremy Belknap and the William Samuel John- 
son Correspondence (1941). 

—_—_—_—_——,, The Rehabilitation of Loyalists in Connecticut 
(1938). 
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TO READERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Professor Herbert Ross Brown, of the English Department in 
Bowdoin College, was elected to the Board of Editors of the New 
England Quarterly, succeeding Dean Clarence H. Faust, of the 
University of Chicago, at a meeting of the Board in July. After 
the conclusion of the present year, Dr. Brown will succeed Pro- 
fessor Ellis as managing editor of the Quarterly. 


/ 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 





Max I. Bay, of New York City, has in preparation a volume on 
Ernest Renan. 


Miss Marion S. Coan, great-great-granddaughter of Dr. Haskins, 
is a resident of Winterport, Maine. 


Mary Fiuc HANpLIN is engaged in a study of the role of govern- 
ment in the economy of Massachusetts for the Social Science 
Research Council. 


Oscar HANDLIN is instructor in history at Harvard University. 


Stewart W. Howes, formerly Assistant Professor of English at 
the Citadel, is acting as personnel director of a war plant in 
Boston. 


Dr. RoBerT PRICE is Professor of English in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. WILLIAM E. Row ey, formerly instructor in English at Har- 
vard University, is now a member of the armed forces. 


, 
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DONORS 


TO 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


Tue COoLoniAL SoOciETY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AND 
ELIZABETH LASELL 
Aucustus P. Lorine, JR. 


STEPHEN WILLARD PHILLIPS 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 


LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933 


Of the New England Quarterly published quarterly at Orono, Maine, for October 1, 1944 
State of Maine 
County of Penobscot 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Milton Ellis, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
oage that he is the Managing Editor of the New England Quarterly and that the 

following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 


ss. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, .wanaging editor, and 
business managers are: 
Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher, The University Press Orono. Maire 
Fditor, Arthur M. Schlesinger 415 Widener Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Managing Fditor, Milton Ellis 200 Stevens Hall, Orono, Maine 
Business Managers, None 


2. That the owner is: the New England Quarterly is promoted by the Board of Edi- 
tors, and supported hy Donors, whose names appear on every issue. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
ypon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cornoration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5S. That the average number of covies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date above is: Not required Milton Ellis, Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-fifth day of August, 1944. 


Irving Pierce, Notary Public (My commission expires December 15, 1950.) 
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